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Not without misgiving, after some considera- 
tion, do we devote a few pages to Irish imagina- 
tive genius, in some of its most popular forms. It 
is a living certainty, that what we have to say will 
please few, if any, belonging to the sister isle. 
In politics,”’ saith Thomas Hood, * an Irishman 
is commonly a partisan: his main aversion being a 
trimmer, or, as he describeth him, a man who sits 
on both sides of the house atonce.’’ Now, all the 
world knows that, in Ireland, politics give a taste, 
if not a taint, to every work of literature and art, 
the most innocent of tunes being thereby made as 
offensive and combustible as the Hungarian March, 
which Austrian censorship would allow Liszt to 
play, but not to publish (sapient distinction !) and 
the most soothing of all nature’s colors turned into 
a matter of provocation as serious as the red rag 
which puts the solemn turkey-cock—that burgo- 
master among birds—‘‘ past his judgment.”’ If 
such be the perpetual state of warfare between 
right and left in Hibernian society, how shall the 
stranger escape ;—who, fancying that certain 
points of character and taste are imperfectly un- 
derstood, and believing that the right appreciation 
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theirs ;—its persuasion, possibly, appertaining to 
more cold-blooded reasoners. A sense of tune 
rather than of harmony is abroad among them. 
The distinction is fine, but every musician will un- 
derstand it; the one being spontaneous—an affair 
of organization; the other of pains, patience, and 
study. ‘They are mobile (which comprehends iras- 
cible) rather than irritable. They can be greater 
in small courtesies than we; though sometimes, 
unfortunately, they fall short of our standard of 
excellence in attempting great deeds. In their 
courage, audacity is uppermost. There is an im- 
agination in their munificence which seemingly 
doubles the amount of every gift; but with it a 
disproportion ; bounty being somewhat apt to play 
the part of borrower, that she may become benefac- 
tor. In short, a large number of their recognized 
characteristics agrees precisely with those which 
the world has also agreed to ascribe to the artist, 
par excellence. Now, laying on one side such deep 
questions as conflicting churches, absenteeism, 
union, or repeal, &c. &c., we cannot but think 
that some smal] share of the past misgovernment 
which has made Ireland what she is may be re- 
ferred to a general misunderstanding of such a 
nature as has been sketched above. The English 
are too firm to be flexible :—too practical to have 
that dramatic many-sidedness, which, after all, is 
sometimes but a refined name for want of principle 
and want of character. We make better conquer- 
ors and colonists than companions. See, for in- 


| stance, wherever we tread on the continent, what 
| reserves—what distrusts are conjured up by our 


intense self-occupation! Compared with other 
nations, we have had small luck as missionaries. 
Dealing with Ireland, we have thought of our own 





of even such trifles as a song or a picture may not 
be wholly useless—shall essay without fear or fa- 


vor of Orangeman or Repealer, to offer a few words | 


on Irish artists? Will he not be beaten black and 
blue by the shalle/agh-tongued orators of conciliation 
hall? branded as a slave and ‘‘a Saxon’’ by the 
brotherhood of ‘* The Nation ;’’ perhaps, even, 


rior, whose bloodthirsty grimness was the other 
day so portentously described in that journal, by 
some Maturin Redivivus, boiling over with anti- 
railway patriotism? Will not Orangemen call him 
“a White Boy’’—a concealed Papist—a ‘‘ Molly 
Maguire,”’"—or any newer party name which 
bigotry may have forged for bitterness to screech 
out? We must even run the risk; calling Saint 
George and Saint Patrick to witness that we are 
clear of the slightest intent of flinging about fire- 
brands, erying the while, ‘* Are we not in sport?” 

Or shall we at once disarm both factions, by an- 
houncing, as a starting point, our conviction, that 
our neighbors and friends have been, from time im- 
memorial, richer in peculiar gifts than our steady- 
going Saxon selves ‘—richer in the stuff of which 
Tepresentative—as distinct and contemplative—art- 
ists are made. They have not, perhaps, the Epic, 
the Didactic poem, the sonnet, nor the tragedy 
(which, in its highest development, implies as 
much power reserved as power put forth;) but 
they have the legend, the ballad, the song, the 
comedy. The passion of oratory is eminently 
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remedies rather than the complaints of our im-pa- 
tients. We have applied cauteries to creatures 
less able to bear the agony than M. Sue’s Jesuit 
| Rodin, and wondered they have danced in the 
|madness of their frenzy. We have offered the 


| starving and the half-savage privileges as unsuita- 
| ble as the blue satin pelisse, and lace veil which 
threatened with the first assault of the steam-war- | 


Theodore Hook’s Lord Snowdon solemnly prof- 
fered to his majesty George the Third :—only in 
solemn sincerity, not in stupid mistake. We have 
taken only hawks’ bells and scissors to trade with, 
when the commodities wanting were food, fire and 
clothing ; and, deceived by the sprightliness of the 
contracting parties, have imagined our clients 
** suited to a hair.’’ 

Time was when this state of intercourse was 
carelessly acquiesced in by the Irishmen of imagina- 
tion and cultivators of letters. They escaped. to 
the coffee-houses and green-rooms of London, as 
joyously in quest of Lady Fortune as the broad 
shouldered and _ silver-tongued O’Mealys, who 
used to haunt the pump-rooms and the card-tables 
of Bath and Harrowgate in pursuit of the Miss 
Tylney Longs and the Miss Couttses of their day. 
Our fathers might, possibly, be alive to the recur- 
rence of peculiar notes in the concert of literature, 
without troubling themselves to consider whence 
they came. It was not until the close of the last, 
and the commencement of the present century, (let 
the anti-unionists say what they please,) that some 
little stir of nationality began to show itself. The 
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Trish began to speak as Irish ; the English to won- 
der at the same. The living Glorvina, with her 
harp and her howl, (or to quote her own more 
graphic phrase.) the “* identical frock and flower, 
in which she had danced a jig with an O’Rourke, 
Prince of Breffny,’’ seems to have been considered 
as rich and rare a novelty in Lady Cork’s mena- 
gerie, as if that vivacious and eccentric lion-hun- 
tress had not earlier been familiar with the curios- 
ities of the club ;—which included the ** shining’’ of 
** poor Goldy,”’ as well as the roaring of Boanerges 
Johnson ;—the wit of ** She Stoops to Conquer,”’ 
as well as the wisdom of ** The Vanity of Human 
Wishes.”” Viewed with reference to such a state 
of dawning sympathies and imperfect appreciation 
—still more, if taken in context with what has 
since happened to literature, and what is threat- 
ened for the future, the closing page ‘of Edge- 
worth's ‘‘ Essay on Irish Bulls,’’ published some 
forty years ago or more, has an interest beyond 
that of its own vivacity and high finish as a page 
of English composition. The writer has been al- 
luding to Voltaire’s assertions with regard to the 
advance of Irish civilization, in the passage where 
the philosopher of Ferney asserts that ‘* Les Irlan- 
dois ne le cédent plus aux Anglois ni en industrie ni 
en lumiéres,”’ and to the offence such compliments 
were likely to give.—‘** We profess,”’ he continues, 
‘* to be attached to the country only for its merits. 
We acknowledge that it is a matter of indifference 
to us whether the Irish derive their origin from the 
Spaniards, the Milesians, or the Welsh; we are 
not so violently anxious as we ought to be to de- 
termine whether or not the language spoken by the 
Pheenician slave in Terence’s play was Irish: nay, 
we should not break our hearts if it could never be 
satisfactorily proved that Albion is only another 
name for Ireland. We, moreover, candidly confess 
that we are more interested in the fate of the present 
race of its inhabitants than in the histories of St. 
Patrick, St. Facharis, St. Cormue ; the renowned 
Brian Boru; Tireldach, king of Connaught; 
MeMurrough, king of Leinster; Diarmod ; Righ- 
Damnha; Labra-Loing-seach; Tighermas; Oll- 
amh-Foldha ; the MeGiolla-Phadraighs ; or even 
the great William of Ogham: and by this declara- 
tion we have no fear of giving offence to any but 
rusty antiguaries.’’ Who dare profess as much 
now-a-days, when Tigernach MaeMorris, putting 
in his country’s claim for Stonehenge, and venting 
a Keen over the suppression of the rookery in St. 
Giles’, as a piece of Saxon tyranny, has become 
a character in fiction? Let us quote a line or two 
further, calling attention to the deprecatory tone 
of the concluding words, as another curiosity of 
by-gone times. ‘* We think it,’’ econeludes the 
essayist, ** somewhat more to the honor of Ireland 
to entmerate the names of some of the men of ge- 
nius whom she has produced. * * * * We 
enter into no invidious comparisons : it is our sin- 
cere wish to conciliate both countries. * * * 
Whatever might have been the policy of the Eng- 
lish nation towards Ireland while she was a sepa- 
rate kingdom, since the union it can be no longer 
her wish to depreciate the talents or ridicule the 
language of Hibernians.’? Even more remarkable 
is the prediction closing the preface to ** Castle 
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Rackrent,’’—** When Ireland loses her identity by | 


an union with Great Britain, she will look back 
with a smile of complacency on the Sir Kits and 
Sir Condys of her former existence.’’ Does the 
reader remark the oracular and absolute ‘‘ when ?”’ 
Fifty years have changed the word from a prophecy 
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to a piece of irony. Who can read these well- 
turned and well felt paragraphs, without a sigh 
and a smile, as he considers the utter dispropor- 
tion between the anticipation and the fulfilment? 
The ridieule they denounce, is, indeed, * brained 
to death,’’—but whiere is the fusion ’—where js 
the peacet The individuality of our neighbors 
has started out into infinitely bolder rehef and 
brighter prominence ; while our admission of the 
same, so far from being acceptable, stands a sad 
chance of being treated as an insult ;—for not the 
least noticeable sign of the times is that the Trish 
gentleman (to speak figuratively) seems to have 
all but disappeared from Irish literature ; his spirit 
but remaining to give a certain tone and elegance 
to Dr. Lever’s novels, which are enjoyed by those 
of no contemporary practitioner. The pleasant 
wit—the delicious bombast—the flowery gallantry 
—the showy scholarship of the man of parts and 
figures, seem gone. It is all grim earnest now, 
The peasant, the priest, the distrained tenant, the 
poor scholar are having their turn. Matters are 
none the less national, though they are far less 
lively, than they were in the reign of the Currans 
and the Sheridans ; when Moore’s ‘‘ music, heay- 
enly (Irish) maid, was young,”’ and the Marchion- 
ess of Headfort sung his melodies at Sir John 
Stevenson’s pianoforte. 

The proof of this fact (no insignificant one) will 
be brought home to us, if we examine, in ever so 
|cursory a fashion, some of the most recent offer- 

ings of Irish genius. Here we have the ballads 
'of ** Young Ireland’’ fresh from the oven—* not 
|of charity,’’ but—of controversy heated hot yes- 
|terday; lying side by side on-our table with th 
newest edition of Moore’s Melodies—which, lik 
| the ** Essay on Trish Bulls” aforesaid and ** Castle 
_Rackrent,’’ must now be numbered among Hiber- 
nian classics. The veteran lyrist, we are sur 
| will not feel aggrieved, if we give the clamorous 
| youngsters our first attention. His works, com- 
| plete, consistent—labors at once illustrating and 
|adorning an honorable life, can wait ;—those of 
his successors, even when not calling for the Jed- 
| wood justice of ‘a high gallows and a short 
' shrift,”? have rarely the solidity which deserves or 
| will gain, permanent reputation. 

With all its passion and purpose, what rough 
and unfinished ware is this *‘ Spirit of the Na- 
'tion!’? As works of art, few of its lyries rise 
|much above the excellence of an election squib 
Its writers have snatched up the pen for the 
' sword, without having learned how to fence ; and 
llunge about with the hi/-or-miss determination of 
|George Sand’s Jacques, which, in truth, may 
bring down a man, (or an abuse,) in a romance 
|—but rarely does so in reality. And it may be 
lin fact, owing to this want of scholarship and 
| finish, that, even when the appeals of the agitators 
‘of ** Young Ireland’ are the most menacing and 
frantic, their harp-strings make such jarring dis- 
cord, owing to unskilful playing, that all power of 
‘melody is lost—and we feel the wailers answered 
| and set aside by such a well-set-sarcasm as Syd- 
ney Smith’s cool comment :—‘* What trash to be 
| bawling in the streets about the Green Isle, the 
lIsle of the Ocean! the bold anthem of Frin go 
bragh! A far better anthem would be Erin go 
| bread and cheese! Erin go cabins that will keep 
lout the rain! Erin go pantaloons, without holes 
lin them!” For—despite the contempt of the 
| popular capacity which some who deny it training 
|are pleased to express, and which more, who 
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cater for it, virtually exhibit—it is our fixed belief, 
that either the song or the sermon which is seri- 
ously to influence the people, must possess com- 
pleteness of style, as well as geniality of matter. 
Cobbett’s nervous, correct, forcible English, could 
carry off his gross self-contradictions and grosser 
prejudices. Courier’s exquisitely clear and bal- 
anced periods have kept his political pleadings and 
his political grievances fresh in the memories of 
the fickle French even unto this day. And, were 
we called upon to point out the most frequented 
monuments of Napoleon—the shrines which have 
the least chance of going out of fashion—it would 
not be to this ex-minister’s ingenious history ; or 
to the other marble-spoiler’s huge theatrical mis- 
take in preparation for the church des Invalides ;— 
but to some one or two of the lyrics of Béranger— 
simple as nursery rhymes, yet combined with as 
subtle an artistic skill as went to the construction 
of the ** Cid,’’ or the ** Henriade.”’ 

Here and there, however, in the aforesaid ‘* Spirit 
of the Nation,’’ we come upon a stanza that strikes 
like a sledge hammer; if not finished, forcible 





enough to stun a good half-dozen of sharpshooters 
with the noise and the wind of its flight. The 
following last verse to the ‘* Monopolists’ Lie,’’ 
for instance, on which, as on a sors, we opened 
the book. 


“ Crawl on, ye vile slaves! Not a sod is your own 
Of the soil where your fathers coursed free as 
the airs ; 
Not a bird dare ye shoot, where their footsteps 
have flown. 
Not a fish dare ye draw from the streams that 
were theirs. 
With your sweat your land-tyrants their ‘scutcheons 
adorn, 
And would coin your hearts’ blood, as your 
hearts they have riven ; 
You have asked for free bread—they refuse it with 
seorn, 
If you starve at their will, you deserve it by 
'  Heaven.”’ 
(Spirit of the Nation, p. 8.) 


| 





Angry and rude enough, the reader will admit ;| 
yet the writer, who signs himself ‘* Theta,’’ has} 
not “bettered the instruction’? of Mr. Moore, | 
when he wrote the *‘ Irish Avatar,”’ or burst forth 
into an indignation of liberalism, on hearing of the} 
Austrian entry into Naples, and the pitiful show 
of fight made by the Carbonari—as the following | 
eight lices will sufficiently demonstrate :— 


| 

“Tet their fate be a mock-word—let men of all | 
lands 

Laugh out with a scorn which shall ring from | 

the poles, 

When each sword that the cowards let fall from | 

their hands 

Shall be forged into fetters to enter their souls ! | 

And deep and more deep as the iron is driven, | 

Base slaves! may the whet of their agony be ; | 

To think—as the damned haply think of that heaven | 

They had once in their reach—that they might | 

have been free !”’ 


Is it needful, in the foregoing parallel, to point out 
the preéminence of the gentleman and the scholar 
—how both breeding and reading give a crowning 
poignancy to the passion ? 


The contents of this violent little phial of wrath | 


and provocation offer scope for small remark in 


addition to what has been already advanced. | 


| 


Were it worth while, indeed, to examine them 
closely, they would give us occasion wonderingly 
to inquire what has become of the wit of the Irish- 
man, which, sharp and well-tempered as a blade 
of Damascus, Moore wielded so doughtily in his 
verse, and which gave the oratory of the last gen- 
eration a raciness so formidable to its antagonists. 
Here we have mirth more than once attempted, 
but the end is grimace. Again the redoubtable 
personages who write as Black Northern, Cuch- 
cullin Slievegullion, The Celt, &e. &e. &e., 
would fain, it seems, prove themselves true chil- 
dren of the Emerald Isle by the excursiveness of 
their fancy. Alas! too often a mere confusion of 
metaphor, recalling to its own disadvantage, that 
lighter-hearted lyric, ** The Groves of Blarney,”’ 
is the product. And wherefore, O ye angry patri- 
ots, who would fain have no dog bark in the 
streets of Dublin but with a brouge so lond that 
the Saxon should hear it and flee! have you con- 
descended to so many strange borrowings of bur- 
dens? Here you have set Repeal to the tune of 
‘Rule Britannia ;’’ the charms of Hibernia made 
to trip to the strathspey-jingle of ‘* The winsome 
wee Thing,”’ as though she had never a jig of her 
own; and your Great Agitator—your Jack-a-Lent 
or John of Leyden—toasted—to the London ’pren- 
tice ditty of * Sally in our Alley!’ 


** My father he sells cabbage-nets, 
And through the streets does cry ’em.”’ 


What is the good of your scorn and your scoldings 
—of your threats of settling matters by ‘a touch 
of Brian Boru,’’—of your evoking the Wolfe Tones 
of those past days when you called on the French 
to stand your friends, if, even while maintaining 
your own rights and glories to the length of an 
eighteen-penny volume, you cannot do without 
your oppressor’s tunes? As Irish a way, it seems 
to us, of proving your independence, as Phelim 
O’Mooney’s method of sympathizing with Bourke, 
the bruised pugilist :—‘‘ Cen you see at all with 
the eye that’s knocked out? ”’ 

Let us leave this drolling, however, and the 
angry little book in green which has given occa- 
sion to it, for another volume, put forth under 
somewhat of the same auspices, but as infinitely 
superior to it in general interest, as a man of taste 
and temper (be his opinions what they may) 
is to the shockheaded brawler of some tavern 
debating society. Small as the collection of the 
Ballad Poetry of Treland is in bulk, it merits atten- 
tion; not merely for the immediate success which 
has attended its publication, (our copy being a 
fourth edition,) but for the matter which it contains, 
and the care with which this has been arranged. 
A word or two, however, must be offered with 


| regard to the Introductory Essay, which is written 


with more good will than perspicacity. ‘The wri- 
ter shows himself very anxious to establish the 
indefeasible nationality of all the specimens he has 
gathered ; apologizing for the Anglicism of two 
of the very attractive contributions by Mr. Fergu- 
son—praising, with ‘‘a difference,’ the ballads 
“ of Tickel and Goldsmith, and even character- 
izing the verse of Dermody and Mrs. Tighe,’’ 
(how is it that he found no room for the name of 
Miss Owenson’) as “only Irish in incident and 
feeling, not in complexion and phraseology.”” He 
qualifies his admiration of Moore, under a compli- 
ment to the latter’s policy in choosing to ‘* sing 
his songs in the language of the wronger,”’ thereby 
ensuring himself a wider audience than woul 
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have sate round his harp had it only discoursed to 
‘the vernacular.”” He tells us, that ** Irish 
songs ought to be, and the best of them are, as 
remarkably Irish, even in language, as those of 
Burns or Motherwell are Scotch ;’’ and declares 
of the ballad poetry of his country, that, ** like 
Carleton’s peasant, it ought to be Trish from the 
coat out and from the coat in.’’ Yet what is the 
very first specimen he gives us of the Irish ballad 
ey of this very Mr. Carleton? “Sir Tur- 
ough ; or, the Churchyard Bride.” 


‘* The bride she bound her golden hair, 
Killeevy, O Killeevy, 
And her step was light as the breezy air, 
When it bends the morning flowers so fair, 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy.”’ 
(Ballad Poetry, p. 61.) 


Surely, as Dr. Primrose said to the adventurer in 
jail, “‘ we have heard something very like this 
ae before !’’ On turning to ‘* The Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border,’’ we find, under the head 
of ** The Cruel] Sister’’— 


‘* There were two sisters sat in a bower. 
Binnorie, O Binnorie ; 

There caine a knight to be their wooer, 
By the bonny milldams of Binnorie.”’ 
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It is true that Sir Walter Scott, in his introduction, 
mentions his having in part compiled this ballad 
from a fragment communicated to him by Mr. 
Walker, the historian of the Irish Bards ; but the 
burden of that, which he also cites, has a perfectly 
different intenzione, and seems to us rather Old 
English than Hibernian. 


‘* O sister, sister, reach thy hand, 
Hey ho, my Nanny, O: 

And you shall be heir of all my land, 
While the swan swims bonny, O,” 


—whereas, the faney of timing the verse (so to 
say) by mention of a particular locality, would 
seem past doubt Scottish, from the elder and more 
barbarous fragment, also quoted by Sir Walter ; 
and which was possibly the * original Swan’s”’ 
ditty :— 


‘* There were twa sisters sat in a bour, 
Edinborough, Edinborough ; 

There were twa sisters sat in a bour, 
Stirling for aye,’ Ge. Fe. 


At all events, the form of ‘* Killeevy,”’ since it is 
thus disputable, should have excluded it from a 
miscellany so very exclusive in its pretensions. 
‘‘ Peggy Bawn,”* again, (p. 134,) with its talk 
‘¢ of merks,’”’ and “ the Highland hills,’ and 
‘* Edinburgh town,” and the ‘* dae lang night,” 
seems to us as like a piece of Irish manufacture, 
as would be a piece of plaid tabinet woven with 
the true Argyle or Stewart ‘ set’’ of colors, by 
some Baillie Jarvie of St. Mungo’s capital. If 
we are thought to carp and cavil about unimpor- 
tant matters, the fault is our neighbors’ : who, in 
their zeal to separate Angio-Irish from pure Irish, 
seem whimsically disposed to echo the old Hus- 
band's Cry,— 
‘* What ’s yours is mine ! 
What ’s mine ’s my own!” 


Again : the editor, in his introduction, professes 
himself egregiously affronted by those who have 
fallen into ‘** the vulgar error of treating street bal- 
lads, written by the ballad-singers of Cork, or the 
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hedge schoolmasters of Kerry, as the national 
minstrelsy of Ireland ;’’ comforting his country- 
men, however, that these are not so bad as “ the 
corresponding songs of murder, obscenity, and 
fraud, popular in the sea-port and manufacturing 
towns of England.” Let these big words pass : and 
the Claddaghs and the Liberties of the Irish cities 
be credited with modesty and order superior to that 
of the Catnach library. But really, a gentleman 
so select, and so averse to us sarcastic English, en- 
tertaining ourselves with ‘* flowers of rothorik”’ of 
Milesian growth—so comprehensively flattering, 
too, to all his contributors, should have thought 
twice ere he admitted such a choice specimen of 
bathos as ‘‘ Emmeline Talbot, a Ballad of the 
Pale ;”’ by Thomas Davis, M. R. 1. A. We need 
but quote the two opening stanzas :— 


“¢ *T was a September day 

For Glenismole, 
Emmeline Talbot lay 

On a green knoll. 
She was a lovely thing, 

Fleet as the faleon’s wing, 
Only fifteen that spring— 

Soft was her soul (!) 


Danger and dreamless sleep 
Much did she scorn, 

And from her father’s keep 
Stole out that morn. 
Towards Glenismole she hies, 
Sweetly the valley lies, 
Winning the enterprise, 

No one to warn !”” 


Few, we imagine, will read the first stanza with- 
out recollecting Mrs. Wititterly’s complaint, as 
described by Sir Tumley Snuffim—or recalling 
the praises of that ** gushing thing,’ Miss Mercy 
Pecksniff, now become classical Cockney. 

We must hold the critical and fastidious editor 
to the principles announced in his preface for yet 
a moment longer. So national as he conceives 
himself to be—so precise in his requisitions—so 
superior to any trafficking in hedge-imageries or 
street minstrelsies—what has he to do with such 
personages as ** Katey of the Court of Cahirass,” 
whose 


** Goodness extends through the whole of the county?” 


what, with such ragged and tattered heroine of 
melodrama as ‘* Mary-le-More?t’’ It seems to us, 
that there hardly exists a more precious specimen 
of namby-pamby and fa'se sentiment than this 
song contains—no, not even in that sickliest of 
ladies’-maids’ ditties, ‘* Jessie, the Flower of 
Dumblane.’’ We put it to the impartial, whether 
the woe-begone nymph, as here pictured, has the 
smallest right to toss her head ‘ at any Sheelah, 
or Norah, or other dear Irish maid whatsoever, 
immortalized by the ballad-singers of Cork,’’ so 
aristocratically repudiated in the preface :-— 


‘* As I strayed o’er the common on Cork’s rugged 
border, 
While the dew-drops of morn the sweet prim- 
rose arrayed, 
I saw a poor maiden, whose mental disorder 
Her quick-gisnsing eye and wild aspect be- 
tra 





yed. 
On the sward she reclined, by the green fern 
surrounded ; 
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At her side speckled daisies and wild flowers 
abounded ; 
To its utmost recesses her heart had been 
wounded ; 
Her sighs were increasing—’t was Mary-le- 
More.”’ 


What Drury-lane, (we beg our neighbor’s par- 
don)—what Crow-street scene painting is this !— 
Daisies among fern! Poor Miss Landon’s blunder, 
made in her earlier days, when she knew but Lon- 
don—and sung of 


‘« The apple-blossom’s shower of pearl, 
The pear-tree’s rosier hue ! ”’ 
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Mangan. ‘ The Woman with Three Cows,” for 
her pride in the same, rebuked by the plain speak- 
ing neighbor; ** The Lament of the Tironian and 
Tirconellian Princes buried at Rome,” (though 
disfigured by some neologisms—*‘museful thought’’ 
—‘‘ greatens and adorns’? among the number) 
have the attractiveness of genuine relies of national 
poetry and tradition, well worthy of being em- 
balmed for our children’s children. But what does 
‘*The Lamentation,’ imitated from Goethe (!), 
do in a collection where there was no room 
for Campbell's ** Exile of Erin? '"’—Next in value 
to Mr. Mangan’s, come Mr. Callanan’s transla- 
tions; also ** The Fair Hills of Ireland,” and 








was not so unnatural. But let us be more just, if 
not more generous, than the writer of the preface | 
to the “ Ballad Poetry.”’ The utter fustian of the 
above, and of other specimens he has seen it good 
to include, is of no country :—neither Hibernian, 
nor Scottish, nor British. It may be the resort of 
the common-place, when they would be pathetic, 
or picturesque ;—and it may be also the natural 


‘**O’Byrne’s Bard,’’ versionized from the old Jan- 
guage, by Mr. Ferguson. The last mentioned 


‘gentleman, however, moves in fetters when he 


ceases to be original. Among less voluminous 
Irishmen who have written poems, he seems to us 
foremost. Compared with him, Griffin rises into 
the sentimental common-place, Banim is tough 
and unfinished ; Crofton Croker strikes us as an 





expression of those who have strong poetica 
instincts, but, as yet, no individual expressive 
power. To the former class belongs a long line 
of “ shams,’’ as Mr. Carlyle might call them, at | 
the tail whereof marches Mr. Poet Bunn, crowned | 
with one of the cast-off wreaths of his own stage; | 
—to the latter, almost every lisping poet, who has | 
ever, when arrived at mature speech, bewitched | 
the world with some strong and peculiar spell. 

The ‘* Hours of Idleness,’’ and the mistake they 

vecasioned to the ‘* Edinburgh Review,’’ (mistake | 
only, inasmuch as criticism ran into prophecy,) | 
will occur to every one asa proof in point; but we | 
cannot resist another less familiar, and even more 

emphatic,—a verse curiously akin in quality and 
quantity to the ditty which has tempted us into 
this digression :— 


“Ah! faint are her limbs, and her footstep is 
weary, 
Yet far must the desolate wanderer roam ; 
Though the tempest is stern, and the mountain is 
dreary, 
She must quit at deep midnight her’ pitiless 
home. 
Isee her swift foot dash the dew from the whor- 
tle, 
As she rapidly hastes to the green grove of myr- 
tle, 
And I hear, as she wraps round her figure the 
kirtle, 
“* Stay thy boat on the lake,—dearest Henry, I 
come !’” 


We may venture to assert, that not one guesser in 
ahundred would imagine this verse to have pro- 
ceeded from the same fountain that afterwards run 
with the rich wine of the “‘ Adonais,’’? and the 
“Ode to the Skylark.”’ Yet it isso. The song 
is Shelley’s, from one of the two novels he pro- 
duced in his boyhood. 

But enough of the faults of this collection of 
Ballad Poetry; they would not, indeed, have 
claimed mention, but for the unwisely boastful tone 
of the preface, in which more than an echo of the 
old ery, ** Who dare meddle with me?”’ is to be 
heard, calling for the appearance and interference 
of the police. It is far pleasanter to us to dwell on 
its beauties with hearty good will—to call English 
utention to the racy or pathetic specimens trans- 





lated from the Irish by that skilful translator, Mr. 


imitator of Scott; and Anster and Walsh as also 
players in the style of other minstrels—though, in 
detecting a copy, we may not always be able to 
oe out, at a moment’s notice, the original. 
Now, Mr. Ferguson’s *‘ Forging of the Anchor,”’ 
though in subject and in metre strangely coincident 
with Mr. Dibdin’s ditty of ‘* The Anchorsmiths,”’ 
and his ‘* Forester’s Complaint,’’ and his ballad 
of ** Willy Gilliland,’’—all as different as though 
they were the work of different hands—has a 
power, a grace, and a clearness, which place 
the author high in our esteem, especially in 
these days when directness of manner seems in 
some danger of being lost in the quest of original 
thought, and subsidiary, mystical meaning. Asa 
specimen of Irish art, the following ballad, less 
known than two among the three poems cited, 
has too much music and faney—too much, in short, 
of the legend, to be passed over ; our cas/ing rea- 
son for selecting it as the one extract from this 
volume, being the one which may make its beau- 
ties overlooked at home—namely, that it is not 
political : — 


“Tue Fairy Tuorn.”’—(An Ulster Ballad.) 


‘Get up, our Anna dear, from the weary spin- 
ning wheel, 
For your father’s on the hill, and your mother 
is asleep : 
Come up above the crags, and we ‘I] dance a high- 
land reel 
Around the fairy thorn on the steep.”’ 


At Anna Grace’s door ’t was thus the maidens 


cried,— 
Three merry maidens fair, in kirtles of the 
green ; 
And Anna laid the rock and the weary wheel 
aside, 


The fairest of the four, I ween. 


They ‘re glancing through the glimmer of the qu iet 
eve, 
Away in milky wavings of neck and ankle bare ; 
The heavy-sliding stream in its sleepy song they 
leave, 
And the crags in the ghostly air. 


And linking hand in hand, and singing as they go, 
The maids along the hill-side have ta’en their 
fearless way, 
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Till they come to where the rowan trees in lonely 
beauty grow, 
Beside the fairy hawthorn grey. 
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The hawthorn stands between the ashes tall and 
slim, 
Like matron with twin grand-daughters at her 
knee ; 
The rowan berries cluster o’er her Jow head grey 
and dim, 
In ruddy kisses sweet to see. 


The merry maidens four have ranged them in a 
TOW 
Between each lovely couple a stately rowan 
stem ; 
And away in mazes wavy, like skimming birds 
they 
O never carolled birds like them! 


o-— 


But sclemn is the silence of the silvery haze, 
That drinks away their voices in echoless re- 
pose ; 
And dreamily the evening has stilled the haunted 
braes, 
And dreamier the gloaming grows. 


And sinking one by one, like lark notes from the 
sky, 
When the falcon’s shadow saileth across the 
open shaw, 
Are hushed the maidens’ voices, as cowering down 
they lie, 
In the flutter of their sudden awe. 


For, from the air above, and the grassy ground 
beneath, 
And from the mountain ashes and the old white- 
thorn between, 
A power of faint enchantment doth through their 
beings breathe, 
And they sink down together on the green. 


They sink together silent, and stealing side by 
side, 
They fling their lovely arms on their drooping 
necks so fair ; 
Then vainly strive again their naked arms to hide, 
For their shrinking necks again are bare. 


Thus clasped and prostrate all, with their heads 
together bowed, 
Soft o’er their bosoms’ beating—the only hu- 
man sound— 
They hear the silky footsteps of the silent fairy 
crowd, 
Like a river in the air, gliding round. 


Nor scream can any raise, nor prayer can any say ; 
But wild, wild, the terror of the speechless 
three,— 
For they feel fair Anna Grace drawn silently away, 
By whom they dare not look to see. 


They feel their tresses twine with her parting locks 
of gold, 
And the curls elastic falling, as her head with- 
draws : 
They feel hes sliding arms from their trancéd arms 
unfold ; 
But they dare not look to see the cause. 


For heavy on their senses the faint enchantment 
lies, 
Through all that night of anguish and perilous 
amaze ; 
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And neither fear nor wonder can ope their quiver. 
ing eyes, 
Or their limbs from the cold ground raise. 


Till out or the Earth has rolled her dewy 
side, 
With every haunted mountain and streaming 
vale below ; 
When, as the mist dissolves in the yellow moro- 
ing tide, 
The maidens’ trance dissolveth so. 


Then fly the ghastly three as swiftly as they may, 
And tell their tale of sorrow to anxious friends 
in vain ; 
They pined away and died within the year and 
day, 
And ne’er was Anna Grace seen again.” 


(Ballad Poetry, pp. 147—150.) 


In the above, though the reader will hardly fail 
to observe characteristics which our editor con- 
fines to ** early Anglo-Irish Poetry ’’ (vide his note 
to ** The Blackbird,’ p. 139), to wit, “ broken 
metaphors, and a hazy indistinetness of conception 
and expression’’—there is yet more of the spirit 
of the fantastic airs of old Ireland—such as ‘* The 
Twisting of the Rope,” or ** John Heir of the 
Glen.”’ Like some genuine fragment from the 
** Minstrelsv of the Scottish Border,”’ or such as M. 
Villemarqué or M. Souvestre has gathered in Brit- 
tany ; or like some genuine modern utterance of the 
ballad spirit by Scott, or Schiller, or Uhland, this 
** Fairy Thorn” suggests its own music. There 
is a wild flow in the verse, which carries off its im- 
perfections, and renders us deaf to some words i!!- 
selected, because borrowed from other nationa! 
literatures. All who love poetry better than their 
own school or coterie will join with us, we think, 
in desiring to make a closer acquaintance with Mr 
Ferguson. 

There are two more names in this collection of 
Ballad Poetry claiming honorable specification— 
those of the gentleman who signs himself, Father 
Prout, and of that best of Irish story-reciters, and 
by no means worst among our miniature-painters, 
Mr. Lover. The chariness or indolence of the 
former in imaginative composition is, in its way, 
nearly as vexatious as the obstinate silence of Ros- 
sini. His perfect knowledge, not only of the 
meaning, but of the éournure of some half-a-dozen 
languages, dead and living, has given him a mas- 
tery over matter worth its weight in gold to a song- 
writer ; while his quaint disposition to banter, and 
| his luxuriant Irish imagination, form, compounded, 
precisely that happy ease—not to say impudence— 
which carry away an audience with the charm of an 
improvisation, and the conviction of an impromptu 
fait & loisir. Whispers are abroad, that he is busy 
on some work as wide as an Encyclopedia, and as 
deep (good angels protect us!) as a class-book of 
Loyola’s. Be they ever so trae—or be they mere- 
ly Irish echoes of the father’s laughter in his 
sleeve at a public made impatient by his silence,— 
we cannot consent to be deprived of a genius so 
thoroughly original and genial as his songs and 
versions display, without vexation and remon- 
strance. His ‘‘ Bells of Shandon” is worth any 
dozen of the songs in this collection of Ballad Poe- 
try, after we have withdrawn Mr. Ferguson’s con- 
tributions, those of Moore, and the ‘ Molly Ca- 
rew,’”of Mr. Lover. 

The last-named gentleman is, happily for the 
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laughter-loving world, neither chary nor indolent. 
We donot mean in our congratulation to include his 
recent national tales, for they are too dull and vul- 
gar to be in any way acceptable; heavy mistakes, 
with regard to which, we imagine, author and pub- 
lisher are by this time agreed. But as Mr. Lover's 
social reputation has been in some sort made pub- 
lic, we may allude without offence to his narrated 
pleasantries, as among the most provocative things 
of their kind. So also, his songs—when he can 
prevail upon himself to forget that there has been 
such a man as Moore—have a charm and a char- 
acter entirely their own;—an artless grace, an 
easy slyness, a tone of feeling sincere, but never 
intolerably poignant, which give them a high place 
among Irish lyrics. He can play with, and upon, 
words, pleasantly ;—has a tuneful ear for a bur- 
den, and a neat-handedness, which makes thread- 
bare thoughts seem nearly as fresh as new. It is 
needless to quote any of his songs to substantiate 
this judgment ; so wide was their circulation, even 
before their author began himself to say and to 
sing them, for the edification of more than his 
friends. Whatever be Mr. Lover's luck in the 
future, he has no occasion to be dissatisfied with 
his present popularity. 

So much for the younger poets of Ireland! 
since, as mere literary reviewers, we will have 
nothing to do with their political tendencies. It 
would be a gracious and welcome task—were even 
our friendliness for them as earnest thinkers and 
rude speakers, tenfold greater than it is, to turn 
from them to the great Irish melodist, whom they 
have succeeded—not superseded. Which of the 
whole company will so possess himself of the ear 
of his own country—to say nothing of England, 
the world, and ‘* Europe beside’’—that some forty 
vears hence (the first Irish melodies are dated 
1807) his collected lyrics will be called for again 
and again—will be bidden to go forth in such a 
costly and luxurious array, as has been here em- 
ployed to accompany, rather than adorn, the songs 
of Moore? If, to produce what shall survive the 
shiflings of fashion, and the shocks of political 
change—something which shall apply to the day, 
while it speaks of yesterday—be to deserve well 
of one’s country ; which among the rash and hasty 
spirits with whom we have been dealing can hope 
to wear Moore’s mantle? One single line of his 
has become their rallying word : one simple song 
of his has shown a power to pierce deeper, and 
last longer, than the whole squadron of effusions 
just dismissed. Yet it is now the fashion to ac- 
cuse the writer of want of heart, want of nature, 
want of the highest poetical qualities—and we 
know not what besides. Nor, to be honest, do we 
think Fashion in this so wholly parts company 
from Reason as in other of her vagaries. What, 
then—if we admit the last suspicion—can it be 
which has kept these same melodies so long alive, 
hut their irreproachabie finish? It is a fine lesson 
for the fa-presto gentry of these days, to see how, 
in their most eager strivings and aspirings, they 
are distanced by one whose sincerity they dare not 
impugn only because they are silenced by his ex- 
quisite art! 

We have often pondered, during these later 
years—when so many small reputations have been 
Tanning about the world proclaiming themselves 
mighty, though the sound of their progress has in 
reality been but that of the tin-kettle tied to their 
tails—on the injustice done to certain great men 
of the last half century. How unfairly, for in- 





stance, is Crabbe neglected! flow grudgingly 
(since his vitality wi//, somehow or other, keep 
him in sight) is Moore praised! The English 
ought surely to have got beyond such capricious 
exclusiveness. Though Fra Beato and Lionardo 
da Vinci lived, Watteau is nevertheless an artist. 
Though the Greeks built their temples, and the 
Romans their amphitheatres, the rococo style—like 
Hoyden in the play—has still ‘‘ its charms.’’ Are 
Mirabel and Mrs. Candour to be forgotten, because 


our age has produced that impersonation of self- 


sacrifice in Jon, and of poetized ill-humor in Ago- 
lanti? Is the silly strife between Classicism and 
Romanticism to pass from France to England? 
Have not Byron’s ‘ Vision of Judgment,”’ and 
Southey’s epithet of ‘‘ the Satanic School,”’ been 
enough for those who rejoice in such controver- 
sies? Let us, who cannot be supposed for an in- 
stant indifferent to our contemporaries, do our poor 
best to recommend a fairer example. 

Perhaps the whole annals of modern poetry— 
for the Shade of Horace reminds us that we shall 
do well to trace a limit—do not offer such a speci- 
men of the scholar, the man of imagination, the 
man of wit, and the man of the world combined, 
as Thomas Moore. Look at his metaphors! From 
what distant and little-visited sources they are 
brought; yet how he goes glittering on with them, 
verse after verse, melody after melody, with the 
confidence of boundless riches, and not the anxiety 
to seem fine and liberal of him who has only one 
diamond, or one purse of sequins! Observe how 
his similes and allusions—whether derived from 
the saintly tomes of the fathers of the church, or 
culled in the rose-gardon of the east, 


** Where the nightingale sings round it all the day 
long,” 


or *‘ cribbed,’’ as Lord Byron comically phrased 
it, from Wieland, or alembicated from some of our 
own old concettisti—have now become by-words, 
owing to the exquisite neatness and proportion 
with which they are set! His fine sense of the 
ridiculous preserves him alike from bathos and 
from bungling. He knows that whether the lyrist 
intends to inspirit a great nation—which he has 
done—or to charm ‘‘ the lazier ear’’ of the grand- 
ees of the earth, from England to Ispahan—he 
must, above all things, be intelligible. But that 
the difficulties of thus exercising his craft, without 
sacrificing some of the poct’s dearest gifts, are 
great, any one may prove for himself, by trying to 
tell again, in the compass of the same number of 
verses, (and with reference to musical purposes,) 
the story of the churlish St. Kevin, or of St. Se- 
nanus and the Lady, or of the damsel with 


‘* The sparkling gems and the snow-white wand,”’ 


or the bequests of ‘The Legacy.’’ In none of 
these songs is there a single line or word chargea- 
ble with thinness or crudity, or the slightest eva- 
sion for the sake of rhyme or metre. ‘There may 
be—there is—a higher order of versification than 
theirs. When the Ettrick Shepherd complained 
against ‘* Muir's verses’’ as being ‘‘ owre sweet,” 
he was truer to Art than he meant to be, whose 
only thought was himself—since all music gains in 
variety from the admixture of liberties and dis- 
cords, thrown in by a master’s hand, and tempered 
by a master’s science. But within the circle 
where he professes to move, the author of ‘* The 
Harp that once through Tara’s halls’’ is not far 
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from perfection. There may be reasons for a cer- 
tain want of disinvoltura, even when the singer is 
in the highest spirit, for his almost Grandisonian 
attention to trifles, even when the eye is brimming 
over with tears. Let us indicate one. For a man 
holding Mr. Moore’s opinions to keep himself erect 
or independent—nay, on his feet at all—at the 
time when Mr. Moore began to write, was no easy 
feat ; and he, it will be recollected, chose to win 
the triumphs of aristocratic applause, and of popu- 
lar sympathy. In the day when his style was 
formed, despite the brilliancy thrown round it by 
the coterie of Carlton-House, liberalism was voted 
“low”? by the great body of readers. ‘* The Ja- 
cobin’’ must be either a rake, or a raffian, or an 
infidel. Had even Mr. Moore’s artistic diligence 
and sense of propriety permitted it, the position he 
occupied in two worlds, without the slightest 
fawning upon either, forbade his nodding over the 
lyre. His very friends and co-mates of the ** Ed- 
inburgh Review” criticised poetry, by being caus- 
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tic on feminine rhymes, and intolerant of every | 


flight tending towards the mystical or transcenden- 
tal. The lyrist’s artificial finish, then, though, 
possibly, an affair of choice no Jess than that of 
temperament, may also have been in part a matter 
of policy and circumstance. Since his days, we 
have won depth and freedom—the privilege of be- 
ing rated by our thoughts, rather than our modes 
of expression and attire; but have we not lost 
something of order, harmony, completeness, and 
with it something of our hold upon the future, if 
not the present? 

One consequence, however, of Moore’s univer- 
sal acceptance, and of the care which must be felt 
as a rebuke by the *‘ rough and ready’’ songsters 
of our day, is too odd to be passed over. Criti- 
cism, which, like dress, has its centuries of tight- 
lacing, and its periods of robes floating or sculp- 
tural—its humors for patch and powder—even, 
too, its ‘* toilette of devotion,’’) to adopt a French 


phrase,) seems to us to have entertained no! 
stranger fancy, than a recent one, of declaring that | 


Mr. Moore is no proper Irishman—that his genius 
may be French, Eastern, Della-Cruscan, May- 
Fair-ish, as the world shall please, but is not na- 
tional. Some build their objection on his absti- 
nence from the popular words and phrases, the 
** aroon’’-s and ‘* avick’’-s, which have been so re- 
morselessly put upon duty by the herd of second- 


rate novelists, who have few materials besides | 


those of the hedge-dictionary. As if to be of Lon- 
don it is needful to speak Sam Weller’s dialect !— 
as if, to prove his Parisian origin, a writer must 
needs borrow the bagman’s artifice of shotting his 
talk with 

** Ventre-Saint- Gris !”’ ‘‘Parbleu!”’ and ‘Sacre !”’ 


like the silly Duke Hercules of Ferrara, in the 
comedy, when he was smitten with the desire of 
aping Louis Quatorze. We have already pointed 
to the folly of this objection made in the preface to 
‘the Ballad Poetry.”’ In the specimen from that 
book just given, by one of the most approved mod- 
ern lyrists, (a true Irish ballad !) are to be found 
words of all countries and periods—yet no such 
complaint is offered against ‘‘ the braes,”’ “ the 
shaw,’’ ** the rowan,’’ and the other Scotéicisms of 
Mr. Ferguson! Let us English, then, whose duty 
it is—and whose pride it should be—to see ‘ jus- 
tice done to Ireland,’’ protest against this depre- 
ciating tone. If Moore be not Irish in the poig- 
nancy of his wit—Irish in his power of alternating 
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between the sarcastic and the sorrowful—Trish jp 
the musical flow of his measures, (a quality dis- 
tinguishing the tunes of his land from those of 
Scotland, which are generically more broken ; and 
from those of Wales, which are more monotonous 
in their regularity,)—Irish in his affections and 
aims, even when he sings the struggles for free- 
dom of a Gheber—Irish in his prodigality—Irish 
in his religion—then Dublin is * all one’’ with 
Birmingham ; Castle Blarney but a poorer sort of 
Chatsworth; and Sir Joshua’s portrait of Miss 
Nelly O’Brien, with her Kate Kearney eyes and 
her briar rose-cheek, a misealled likeness of that 
aragon of propriety, the incomparable Harriet 
Syron! 

Yet that one characteristic of Mr. Moore must 
be dwelt upon, as having determined the form of 
| his inspirations, and never being out of the sight 

of those who look beneath the surface, even in his 

|prose writings. This is his technically strong 
musical bias. ‘‘ It was, indeed,’’ he assures us 
in his preface to the new and superb edition of his 
Melodies, ‘* my strong desire to convey in words 
some of those feelings and fancies which music 
seemed to me to utter, that first led me to attempt 
poetry.’’ Every line of Mr. Moore’s writings is a 
warrant that the above are not mere words of 
course. There seems to us, indeed, in his verse 
a perpetual strife whether thought or sound shall 
/gain the ascendency. Save when the indignation 
of the satirist transports him beyond every idea of 
| giving pleasure, he rarely surrenders himself en- 
tirely to any strain of feeling, or contemplation, or 
passion, without adapting the same to music, and 
thus, sometimes, depriving the outburst of a part 
of its vigor: since that which is lent to the singer 
must be taken away from the poet. On the other 
hand, it may be often discerned, that when he has 
merely sat down to fit sentiment in syllables to the 
tune elect, the throng of fancies gay and gracious 
has been irresistible, and the simplicity of the first 
thought somewhat overlaid by the crowd of sec- 
ondary images. This is especially evident, we 
think, in the later numbers of the Irish Melodies. 
What poems within one poem are contained in the 
following! What listener could keep pace with 
the dreamer’s flight past one vista of beauty after 
another, if his ear the while were to take the 
slightest cognizance of the tune? By good chance, 
or good choice, the air ‘‘ Cummilum’’ is simple, 
almost to insipidity. 








‘* Fairest! put on awhile 
The pinions of light 1 bring thee ; 
And o’er thy evergreen isle, 
In fancy let me wing thee. 
Never did Ariel’s plume, 
At golden sunset, hover 
O’er such scenes of bloom 
As I shall waft thee over. 


Fields where the spring delays 
And fearlessly meets the ardor 
Of the summer's warm gaze, 
With but her tears to guard her, 
Rocks through myrtle boughs, 
In grace majestic frowning— 
Like some warrior’s brows 


That Love hath just been crowning. 


Islets so freshly fair 

That never hath bird come nigh them, 
But from his course through air, 

Hath been won downward by them. 
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Types, sweet maid, of thee, 

Whose looks, whose blush inviting, 
Never did Love yet see 

From heaven, without alighting. 


Lakes where the pearl lies hid, 
And caves where the diamond’s sleeping, 
Bright as the gems that lid 
Of thine lets fall in weeping. 
Glens, where Ocean comes, 
To ’seape the wild wind’s rancor ; 
And harbors, worthiest homes 
Where Freedom's sail could anchor. 


Then if, while scenes so grand, 
So beautiful, shine before thee, 
Pride for thine own dear land, 
Should happily be stealing o’er thee ; 
O! let grief come first 
O’er pride itself victorious— 
To think how man hath curst 
What Heaven hath made so glorious? ”’ 


Whether or not the above be thought too arbitrary 
in chime for a mere poem, we will unhesitatingly 
assert that it contains too great an affluence of 
imagery for a mere song—of imagery suc! as 
leads the thinker’s mind away from the music. 
Nor is it the solitary example. We may add— 
unable to pursue the subject further—that it is a 
like division of the author’s heart which has, in 
some measure, lowered the tone of his more ambi- 
tious and extended efforts. Sir Walter Scott was 
without accomplishment as a musician, but he 
understood better how much minstrelsy might 
accompany the poet without fettering him, in his 
‘“Lay,’’ than did Moore in his ‘* Lalla Roohk.”’ 
So also did Byron in his ‘* Manfred.”” Though 
the difference lies, of course, partly in the quality 
and aim of the poet’s imaginings, it is also more 
largely an affair of mechanism than the world is, 
generally, aware. 

We might consider Moore as a love-poet, were 
the times adapted for such toyings, or our own 
disposable space less nearly exhausted. The 
Minnesingers are not a company to be entertained 
in a corner, or dismissed in a paragraph. Shaks- 
peare, Surrey, Sidney, Ben Jonson, Carew, Her- 
rick, Waller, Cowley, and a brilliant host beside, 
must needs be glanced at; and their modes of suit 
and service reconciled with the manners of their 
time, ere we could properly adjudge what manner 
of crown should be worn by the singer of ** Nora 
Creina’”’ and *“* The Young May Moon,”’ in the 
Court of Love. Nor might we pass over the 
names of Burns, and Byron, and Shelley—nor 
Coleridge’s ** Genevieve,”’ nor Tennyson’s deli- 
cious ** Talking Oak,’’ nor Browning’s ‘‘ Garden 
Fancies ;”"—least of all, the poetry of Miss Lan- 
den, perhaps Moore’s one distinctly referable 
scholar. And we should, moreover, have to dis- 
tinguish Love under the Rose, under the Thistle, 
and under the Shamrock, showing what were the 
colors, what the humors of the urchin, when the 
Gretna border was passed, or the Irish Channel. 
Let us reserve the ‘*too bewitching theme’’ (as 
the Della Cruscans would have called it) for a 
More propitious season—who knows '—the month 
of April, when even Reviews ought to give them- 
selves up to fuoling—since this new edition of the 
Melodies gives us a subject yet to speak of, less 
multifurm, less hackneyed, and more germane to 
the purpose of our article. 


volume. They furnish, indeed, as rich a treat for 

a discourse on art from Ireland as could be con- 

ceived. No other country under the sun could 

have given birth to Mr. Maclise. His excellences 

and his defects—nay, more, the peculiar form of 

their combination are, to our apprehension, as 

clearly products of the sister-isle as one of Caro- 

lan’s Planaties, or the Sir Kitts and the Sir Condys 

described so admirably by Miss Edgeworth. He 

has that courage which no subject can daunt, 

without exactly that patience which justifies au- 

dacity. Michael Angelo, too, loved what was 

extreme—let us even say forced—in attitude and 

conception ; but then, the severe technical studies 

of a hfe which was one long study, gave his hand 

an unhesitating certainty ; and the nobility of his 
spirit, though it could not exempt him from singu- 

larities, never permitted him to fall into what was 
farcical or mean. Again, Mr. Maclise has the 
prodigality of an eastern prince in his fancies ; no 
modern lavishes such wealth of details and acces- 

sories on his canvass. Who has forgotten the 
assemblage of every object that is luxurious, 
pleasurable, or beautiful, round his ‘‘ Sleeping 
Beauty !’’—the marvellous collection of symbols, 
descriptive or decorative, in the allegorical device 
of ‘Chivalry,’’ exhibited last Midsummer at 
Westminster Hall! But, if his prodigality is 
unfailing, his taste sometimes seems capriciously 
to desert him. We are sometimes struck by the 
accumulation of brilliant toys and trifles, as won- 
derful as accumulation—nothing more. It was 
not so with the old masters of the superb and 
magnificent. Take Paolo Veronese, for instance, 
with all his anachronisms of costume, and owned 
deficiency in intellectual or spiritual elevation. 
Take Rubens, with the gross, unblushing sensual- 
ism which riots, so to say, in every trait and touch 
of his wondrous acres of allegory or history. 
There is still, both with the Venetian and the 
Fleming, according to his order, a proportion 
between the life and the still life. We recollect 
no picture of either master by its gold cabinets, 
and its flowers dying in china vases; and its bro- 
cade draperies ; though we cannot forget the pres- 
ence of these luxuries. Once more; the anima- 
tion of Mr. Maclise not seldom leads him into 
theatrical extravagance, or into grimace even be- 
yond the modesty of the theatre. It is curious 
to observe how, even in his most unambitious 
designs, the distended mouth of some singer, the 
cataleptic hand of a guitarist, or the artfully en- 
twisted legs of some Cabin reclining on the grass, 
will contrive to rivet the gazer’s attention, and 
neutralize grace and expreSsion enough to set up 
a dozen designs by meaner designers. There is, 
then, with al] Mr. Maclise’s great power as a 
draftsman, an incompleteness,—a want of repose 
(we must not say ‘‘ calmness,’’ Mrs. Jarley having 
rendered that word untenable for a dozen years to 
come,) a mingling of the chivalresque with the 
coarsely real, which are ‘‘ of the sod,”’ though our 
artist’s pictures are anything rather than sodden. 
The unselectness of taste and skill of hand are, 
perhaps, too inextricably combined to warrant us 
in hoping for much change of manner from one 
who is so nearly—without being—a very great 
painter. Who knows but that, if Mr. Maclise 
were ‘* to come out from behind his nose, and sing 
his song like other people’’ (as the wit in the gal- 
lery of the Dublin theatre invited an unfortunate 
tenor to do)—that if he were to take some pains 
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the great schools of art, but that he might be pla- 
earded in Conciliation Hall, and lampooned in 
** The Nation,’’ for having put his neck under the 
foot of the Saxon? 

Leaving all badinage, however befitting its sub- 
ject be for such a manner of treatment, a wide 
question for the wranglers might be opened, by 
asking, how far those highly-finished ‘* Melodies”’ 
of Moore are susceptible of the close illustration to 
which they have been here exposed? If some of 
them, we are heretical enough to maintain, are so 
full of conceit and insinuation as to be ‘almost tog 
rich music ;—set (to use the technical phrase) in 
their own luscious sweetness—do not these very 
same qualities render them inaccessible to the 
painter, since the latter can neither depart from, 
nor outrun the lyrist? Opening this superb book 
at random, we find ourselves opposite an anony- 
mous Celadon, seated at the foot of a chestnut tree : 
pensive, in truth, but with a pensiveness little 
deeper than the ‘‘ sadness and civility’’ of Mal- 
volio; and garbed in a costume, which, belonging 
to no particular country or time, may now, we 
apprehend, be called The Lover’s. The design is 
by no means the worst design of Mr. Maclise ; the 
figure having an unexaggerated grace, with which 
our artist does not always rest content; and pos- 
sibly it is all that could be done for the song, 
which runs thus :— 


** At the mid-hour of night, when stars are weep- 
ing, I fly 

To the lone vale we loved while life shone warm 
in thine eye ; 

AndI think* oft, if spirits can steal from the 
regions of air 

To revisit past scenes of delight, thou wilt come 
to me there, 

And tell me our love is remembered, even in the 
sky.”’ 


Having said this, we are bound also to say, that it 
is precisely in the characterless portions of the 
artist’s work like these, in his fays peeping out 
of lily-bells—in his solitary ladies at lattices—in 
his small cupids, setting sail in swan-shaped boats, 
or wearing palmer’s weeds, that Mr. Maclise is 
the happiest. More than one vignette recalls to 
us Stothard’s grace and purity, without having a 
touch of that mannerism, which (if Mr. Rogers 
will forgive us for saying so) gives all that De- 
cameron painter’s designs so strong a family like- 
ness. As an arabesque fancier, too, Mr. Maclise 
seems inexhaustible ; and thus, eminently fitted to 
illustrate a book, every page of which was to bear 
its own decoration. But in such groups of war- 
riors as should tell “‘ of the glories of Brian the 


* We cannot quote this stanza, without adding a note 


in remonstrance against the last touches which 
Moore has seen fit to give to some of his melodies. 
line above used to stand— 


“And I pn that if spirits can steal from the regions 
of air,” 


the word changed falling on a dotted note, where the 
slightest delay or emphasis is an impropriety. The book 


. full of such changes, not one of which is an emenda- 
10n,. 


Mr. 
The 
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Brave,’’—in the Anacreontic youths who are “ to 
wreathe the bowl, with flowers of soul,’’—in the 
delineation of Beauty, whether sitting behind her 
‘* door of glass’’ to tempt ** Wit and Wealth,” or 
wearing Lesbia’s tight-laced robe of gold, or Nora 
Creina’s tresses, loose for the wind to wanton with 
as ** Heaven pleases,’’—he is strained, theatrical ; 
and, what is inexcusable from him, not always 
correct in his drawing. Gorgeously decked as 
this book is, there is a fever and a flutter about 
the appearance of the open page, which distracts, 
rather than tempts our admiration. We do not 
ask for such delicate and spiritualized sanctity as 
would befit the ‘* Hours’’ or ‘* Littanies”’ of some 
St. Agnes or St. Catherine of Sienna (a humor, 
by the way, which, as it generally runs through 
erman art just now, whimsically pervades some 
of their book illustrations, be the matter under 
treatment ever so different)—but we want a tone 
of taste and feeling, less melodramatic than would 
be employed to picture the sorrows of Maturin’s 
Eva de Courcy, or the preternatural innocence of 
his Immalee. Beyond this, in what may be called 
his direct illustrations, Mr. Maclise rarely reaches. 
And here we must reluctantly bring to a close, 
what, after all, is a fantasia, rather than a piece 
of complete and coherent criticism, on Irish imag- 
ination. Ere the subject be again collectively 
treated, who knows what new vagaries it may not 
have taken: what new forms, in its desire for self- 
correction and self-assertion, struck out? Hitherto 
our warm-hearted neighbors have seemed disposed 
to set themselves right, after the fashion of their 
own newspaper editor, who headed his weekly list 
of errata, by—‘ For ‘ Her Grace the Duke of 
Devonshire,’ read, ‘ His Grace the Duchess.’” 
Tired of amalgamating with England after the 
fashion of the Goldsmiths and the Sheridans, they 
have set up for themselves, with a generous con- 
tempt (sometimes) of the language they could not 
help using, and a wise disregard of the modes and 
the metres they borrowed ; all—St. Patrick bless 
them !—out of pure nationality. As Hood quaintly 
puts it, they ‘‘ call on the English to join them in 
repealing the Union.’’ Let us hope, that the year 
of — on which we are entering will be a year 
of discretion also: a year in which Irish genius 
and enterprise will vindicate themselves more 
nobly than in any former twelve-months of the 
century, by availing themselves of what is neither 
the exclusive property of Saxon or Hibernian: 
true knowledge of the world—in all senses of the 
phrase. Then we shall have ballad poets none 
the less emphatic and national, though, it may be, 
better tempered prefaces. Then, too, we shall 
possibly be cheered by seeing that which is at 
present as invisible as the Spenish Fleet in ‘* The 
Critic’’—the promise of some song-writer, free in 
his opinions, but finished in his utterance—a 
scholar, a gentleman, and an artist, who shall 
walk in the steps of Moore, and not by blind imi- 
tation of forms, but by directness of purpose, 
geniality of humor, and luxuriant beauty of style, 
continue to recommend Irish minstrelsy to— 


** All who have a lip to sing, 
All who have a heart to fire !”’ 
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Havine travelled half our story—(courage, 
reader; only half!)—we have to explain a few 
matters of the past for the better apprehension of 
the future. Let us therefore gossip five minutes. 
Let us pause awhile in this green lane—it is 
scarcely half a mile from the town hall of Liquor- 
ish—ere mounting Pen, our familiar hippogriff, 
with you, sir, on the crupper, we take a flight and 
in a thought descend upon the mud of London. 
The sweet breath of the season should open hearts, 
as it uncloses myriads of buds and blossoms. So, 
Jet us sit upon this tree-trank—this elm, felled and 
lopped in December. Stripped, maimed, and 
overthrown, a few of its twigs are dotted with 
green leaves; spring still working within it, like 
hope in the conquered brave. 

fs not this an escape from the scuffling and bray- 
ing of immortal man, moved by the feelings and 
the guineas of an election? What a very decent, 
quiet fellow is Brown! And Jones is a civil, 
peaceable creature! And Robinson, too, a man 
of gentle bearing! Yet multiply the three by 
one, two, three hundred. Let there be a mob of 
Browns, Joneses, and Robinsons, and then how 
often—made up of individual decency, and quie- 
tude, and gentleness—is there a raving, roaring, 
bullying crowd! ‘The individual Adam sets aside 
his dignity, as a boxer strips for the fight; and 
whether the thing to be seen is a lord mayor's 
coach, fireworks, or a zany on a river, goose-pad- 
dled in a washing-tub, the sons of Adam will 
throng to the sight, and fight and scream for van- 
tage-ground, with a violence that would shame 
any colony of monkeys, clawing and jabbering for 


stolen sugar-cane. Sweet, then, is it to the philos- 
opher to moralize upon the hubbub and the jost- 


ling crowd. He pities the madness of the multi- 
tude, and respects the serenity of his own soul: 
the more so, if looking from a window, his own 
toes are untrodden, and his own coat-tails un- 
torn. 

And so, reader, let us breathe a while in this 
green solitude—if, indeed, it be a solitude. For 
who shall count the little eye-like flowers peeping 
at us from the hedges—looking up from the sward 
in our face, openly as loving innocence? A soli- 
tude! What a world of grasses do we tread upon, 
a werld so crowded and humming with insect citi- 
zens! If only one turn of the peg we would let 
down our pride—of all the heart-strings the bass 
and grumbling one—we might compare many of 
these children, fathers, and grandfathers of a day 
with the two-legged kings of creation, the biped 
majesties of threescore years and ten. We might 
watch their little runnings to and from their 
hoards ; their painful climbings to the very needle- 
point of some tall blade of grass ; watch them and 
smile, even as the angels, at their pleasant leisure 
watch and smile at you, Grubbings, when you go 
to the bank and add to your sweet salvation there, 
the balance: smile, as at poor Superbus, when 
climbing and climbing, he rose to great Gold 
Stick, and kept it twenty years—to angelic com- 
putation just twenty throbbings of a fevered heart. 
Surely, there is not an insect that we might not 
couple with an acquaintance. Here, in this little, 
trim sobriety, is our quaker friend, Placens ; and 
here, in this butterfly, tipsy with its first-day’s 
wings, is Polly, foolish Polly, who cannot consent 
to see the world, unless she sees it in her finest 
clothes. And so, looking at a piece of turf, no 
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bigger than a lark’s foot-stool, we may people it 
with friends and world acquaintance. 

Is this solitude? And the blackbird, with his 
notes of melted honey, winds and whistles—no. 
Solitude? The jay, whose voice is a continual 
dissent, grates—no. Solitude? And the house- 
hold rook swims upward in the air, and with home- 
ward caw, awakens busy thoughts of life, of the 
day’s cares and the day’s necessities. ‘The earth 
has no place of solitude. Not a rood of the wil- 
derness that is not thronged and eloquent with 
crowds and voices, communing with the spirit of 
man ; endowed by such communion with a knowl- 
edge whose double fruit is divinest hope and meek- 
est humility. 

So once more to our story: once more to con- 
sider the doings of men. They are not to be 
thought of with less charity for this gossip in a 
green lane. Nay, try it, reader, on your own ac- 
count. Say that you have a small wrong at your 
heart; say, that in your bosom you nurse a pet 
injury like a pet snake. Well, bring it here, away 
from the brick-and-mortar world ; see the innocent 
beauty spread around you; the sunny heavens 
smiling protecting love upon you; listen to the 
harmonies breathing about you; and then say, is 
not this immortal injury of yours a wretched 
thing, a moral fungus, of no more account than a 
mildewed toadstool? Of course. You are abashed 
by omnipotent benevolence into charity; and you 
forgive the wrong you have received from man, in 
your deep gratitude to God. 

Nevertheless, there are natures hardly suscepti- 
ble of such influence. There are folks who would 
take their smallest wrongs with them into Para- 
dise. Go where they will, they carry with them 
a travelling-case of injuries. Do we not know 
Trumperly? A very regular man, and a most 
respectable shopkeeper. He taketh his Sabbath 
walk. He Jooketh round upon a wide expanse. 
The heath is illuminated with flowering furze. 
He stands upon a veritable field of cloth of gold. 
He is about to smile upon the natural splendor, 
when again he recollects the bad half-sovereign 
taken ten days ago, and at the extremest corners 
of his mouth the smile dies, a death of suddenness. 
And Grizzelton' Did he not travel for enjoyment, 
and did not some past, particular wrong always 
blot out, destroy the present beauty’? He made a 
pilgrimage to Niagara. He was about to be very 
much rapt, astounded by its terrible grandeur, 
when the spray fell upon his new hat, and he 
could not bat groan for the cotton umbrella, price 
one dollar, that he had lost at New York. Andin 
this way do we often shadow present pleasures 
with the thought of some sort of counterfeit money 
—some sort of departed umbrella. 

And wrongs, naturally enough, bring us back to 
Ebenezer Snipeton. It was his trade to lend money : 
nevertheless, he was not a man who suffered busi- 
ness to entirely absorb his pleasure. Hence, 
when he discovered that the patriot who, purely 
for the sake of his country, was to snatch Liquor- 
ish from young St. James, thought better of the 
rashness, refusing at the last moment to save the 
nation—he, Ebenezer, treated himself to a costly 
but delicious enjoyment. And he—it was thus 
he pondered—he could afford it. He was a 
thrifty, saving man. He dallied not with com- 
mon temptations. He wasted no money upon 
luxurious house keeping ; and for his wife, no nun 
ever spent less with the milliner. He took care 





of that. Well, as the homely proverb goes, 
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it is a poor heart that never rejoices ; and there- 
fore Ebenezer Snipeton, temperate, self-denying 
in all other expensive enjoyments, was resolved, 
for once in his days, to purchase for himself a 
handsome piece of revenge. Determined upon a 
treat, he cared not for its cost. He would carry 
Capstick into parliament, though in a chariot of 
solid gold. The young lord had dared to look 
upon Clarissa. The creature, a part of himself ; 
whose youth and beauty, belonging to him, seemed 
to him a better assurance against decay and death. 
He had bought her for his lawful wife, and holy 
church had written the receipt. Nevertheless, 
that smooth-faced smiling lord—he, too, te whom 
the good old husband in the embracing philan- 
thropy of a hundred per cent. had lent ready gold, 
to be paid back, post-obit fashion, on a father’s 
coffin-lid—he, the young, handsome, profligate St. 
James, with no more reverence for the sanctity of 
marriage than has a school-boy for an orchard 
fence, he—it was plain—would carry off that mated 
bird! This one thought parched the old man as 
with a fever: waking, it consumed him; and he 
would start from his sleep, as though—such was 
his worded fancy—an adder stirred in his night- 
cap. Therefore he would not stint himself in his 
feast of vengeance. And therefore the freeholders 
were bought at their own price—and they proved 
how dearly they valued a vote—and Capstick, the 
muffin-maker, conquered the son of a marquis. 
People averred that the new member owed his 
elevation to the fiercest malice; but he, misan- 
thrope as he was, had now and then his holiday 
notions of humanity, and did not to the full believe 
the scandal. No: though he did not confess it to 
hisaself, it was plain that his neighbors—at least 


the more thoughtful of them—believed in his pow- 
ers of statesmanship; it was their wish, their one 
hope that he should represent them; and though 
he himself cared not a straw for the honor, it 
would have seemed ungracious to refuse. Andso 
he quitted the Tub, and Bright Jem went heavily 


along with him to London. ‘I shall be quite the 
simple Roman in this business,”’ said Capstick. * I 
feel myself very like Cincinnatus taken from tur- 
nips.”’ ‘* Without goin’ to that parliament, I only 
wish you was well among ’em agin,”’ interrupted 
Jem. ‘And therefore,’’ continued the senator, 
**T shall lodge humbly.’’ And Capstick kept his 
word ; for he hired a three-pair floor and an attic 
in Long Acre; and having purchased a framed 
and glazed copy of Magna Charta to hang over the 
chimney-piece, he began very deeply to consider 
his manifold duties as a member of parliament. 

With varying feelings St. Giles had watched 
the progress of the election. He had—it was his 
duty—shouted and bellowed for St James. Nev- 
ertheless, the final prosperity of the muffin-man, 
his early benefactor, scarcely displeased him. 
Again, too, he thought that, should the young 
lord refuse to employ him—for he had still been 
baulked in his endeavor to see St. James—the 
new member for Liquorish would need new at- 
tendants to illustrate his dignity. And Bright 
Jem had, of course, revealed to Capstick all the 
transport’s story ; for the felon had made a clean 
breast of his mystery to Jem, on their way to 
Kingeup, the schoolmaster. And so, the election 
revel over, with a lightened heart St. Giles set 
out for London. Should St. James fail him, he 
was sure of Capstick. 

If human misery demand human sympathy, the 
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condition of Tom Blast is not to be despised. | 
is our trust that the reader followed him when, 
oppressed by the weight of gold, he tripped 
and staggered from the Olive Branch, and gasped 
and sweated as he reached the field, wherein he 
solaced his fatigue with the secret thought of 
future fortune bringing future reformation. It 
was with this strengthening impulse that he flung 
the iron box, gold-crammed, into the middle of a 
me There it lay, like one of Solomon's brazen 
ettles in the sea, containing a tremendous genius 
—an all-potent magician, when once released to 
work among men. And Tom would go to Lon- 
don, and in a few days, when Liquorish had sub- 
sided from its patriotic intoxication to its old sobri- 
ety, he would return with some trusty fellow- 
laborer in the world’s hard ways, and angle for 
the box. Unhappy, fated Blast! He had flung 
his gold-fish into Doctor Gilead’s pond. He had 
enriched the rector’s waters with uncounted guin- 
eas. Next, of course, to ‘ the fishpools in Hesh- 
bon,” the doctor loved that pond, for it contained 
carp of astonishing size and intelligence. Often 
would the doctor seek the waters, and whilst feed- 
ing their tenants—tenants-at-will—delight himself 
with their docility and dimensions. It was pretty, 
now to contemplate them in the pond, and now to 
fancy them in the dish. The doctor knew the 
value, the pleasure of exercising the imagination ; 
and thus made his carp equally ministrant to his 
immortal and his abdominal powers. Well, the 
pond was to be dragged for the election dinner, 
and the net becoming entangled with the box—but 
the doctor has already revealed the happy accident. 
Tom Blast felt himself a blighted man. It was 
always his way. Any other thief would have 
hidden the goods in any other pond ; but somehow 
or the other, the clergy had always been his mis- 
fortune. It was no use to struggle with fate; he 
was doomed to bad luck. And when, too, he had 
made up his mind to such a quiet, comfortable 
life; when he had resolved upon respectability 
and an honest course ; he felt his heart softened— 
it was too bad. Nothing was left for him but to 
return to the thief’s wide home, London. He, 
poor fellow! could have subdued his desires to 
live even at Liquorish ; for tobacco and gin were 
there ; but, he knew it, in such a place he must 
starve. With the loss of the box came a quick- 
ened recollection of the loss of Jingo. Where 
could the child have wandered? Blast had learned 
that Tangle had been despoiled of his purse on the 
night of the greater robbery. Now, though the 
paternal heart was pleased to believe that such 
theft was the work of the boy, the father was 
nevertheless saddened at the child's disobedience. 
If it was the boy’s duty to rob, it was no less his 
duty to bring the stolen goods to his affectionate 
parent. In prosperity the human heart is less 
sensible of slight. Blast, whilst the believed 
r of countless guineas, scarcely thought 
of his son ; but, stript of his wealth, his thoughts, 
it was very natural, did turn to his truant child 
and the purse he had stolen. 

And now, reader, leave we the borough of 
Liquorish. Its street is silent, and save that cer- 
tain of its dwellers have bought new Sunday coats 
and Sunday gowns—save that here and there in 
good man’s house a new clock, with moralizing 
tick to human life, gives voice to silent time—save 
that on certain shelves new painted crockery illus- 
trates at once fhe vanity and fragility of human 
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hopes, no man would dream that a member of par- 
liament had within a few hours been manufactured 
in that dull abiding-place. 

And now, reader, with one drop of ink, we are 
again in London. Ha! we have descended in 
St. James’ Square. The morning is very beauti- 
ful; and there, at the marquis’ door, smiling in 
the sun, is an old acquaintance, Peter Crossbone, 
apothecary ; the learned, disappointed man; for 
Crisiioas had looked upon the escape of St. 
James from Dovesnest as an especial misfortune. 
All his professional days he had yearned for 
what he called distinguished practice. We doubt 
whether he would not have thought the tower 
lions, being crown property, most important pa- 
tients. For some time he had pondered on the 
policy of visiting young St. James, the wounded 
phenix that had flown from his hands. His will 
was good ; all he wanted was a decent excuse for 
the intrusion; and at length fortune blessed him. 
He felt certain of the young lord’s condescending 
notice, if he, the village apothecary, could show 
himself of service to him. The marquis’ father 
was much persecuted by that luxurious scorpion, 
the gout, that epicurean feeder on the best fed. 
Now Crossbone had, in his‘own opinion, a specific 
cure for the torment ; but he much doubted whether 
science would be his best recommendation to the 
young heir. No; he wanted faith in such an 
intercessor. And thus, with his brain in a pitch- 
black fog, he meditated, and saw no way. And 
now he is surrounded by mist, and now is he in a 
blaze of light. And what has broken through the 
gloom, and dawned a sudden day? That lumin- 
ous concentration, that “world of eloquent light— 
for how it talks!—a woman's eye. 

Suddenly Crossbone remembered a certain look 
of Clarissa. And that look was instantly a light 
to him that made all clear. That look showed 
the jealousy of the husband; the passion of the 
wife. Snipeton was a tyrant, and Clarissa a vic- 
tim. And then compassion entered the heart of 
Crossbone, and did a little soften it. Yes; it 
would be a humane deed to assist the poor wife, 
and at the same time so delicious to delight his 
lordship. And then he—Crossbone knew it—he 
himself was so fit for the gay world: He was 
born, he would say, for the stones of London, and 
therefore hated the clay of the country. 

Reader, as you turned the present leaf, Cross- 
bone knocked at the door, and stood with an 
uneasy smile upon his face, awaiting the porter, 
who, with a fine, critical ear for knocks, knew it 
could be nobody, and treated the nobody accord- 
ingly; that is, made the nobody wait. In due 
season, Crosshone and the porter stood face to 
face. ‘Is Lord St. James within?” And 
Crossbone tried to look the easy, town man. It 
would not do. Had he been a haystack, the por- 
ter would as readily have known the country 
growth. 

“ Lordship within ?’’ grunted the porter. ‘‘ Don’t 
know.” 

But Mr. Crosshone knew better. It was his 
boast: he knew life; and therefore always paved 
its little shabby passages with silver ; other passa- 
ges require gold, and only for that reason are not 
thought so shabby. True, therefore, to his princi- 
ples, Mr. Crossbone sneaked a card and a dollar 
into the porter’s hand. 

“Ralph, take this card to his lordship. Good 
_ bothered, all of us, just now,” added the por- 
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** Good deal,’’ corroborated Ralph, the son of 
Gum, and looking up and down at the apothecary, 
he went his way. Quick was his return; and 
with respectful voice he begged the gentleman to 
follow him. 

‘* We have met before, Mr. Crossbone,”’ said 
St. James, and a shadow crossed his face. ‘I 
well remember.”’ 

** No doubt, my lord. It was my happiness to 
employ my poor skill in a case of great danger. 
Need I say, how much I am rewarded by your 
lordship’s present health ?”’ 

‘*Humph! I have been worse beaten since 
then,’’ said the young lord, and he bit his-lip. 
He then with a gay air continued ; ‘“‘ Mr. Snipe- 
ton is, I believe, your patient ?’’ 

‘* Bless your heart, my lord—that is, I beg your 
pardon,’’—for Crossbone felt the familiarity of the 
benison—‘* Mr. Snipeton is no man’s patient. 
King Charles of Charing Cross—saving his majes- 
ty’s presence—has just as much need of the fac- 
ulty. When people, my lord, have no feelings 
they have little sickness; that’s a discovery I ’ve 
made, my lord, and old Snipeton bears it out. 
Now his wife—ha ! that ’s a flower.”’ 

** Tender and beautiful,’ cried St. James, with 
animation. ‘* And her health, Mr. Crossbone?”’ 

** Delicate, my lord ; delicate as a bird of para- 
dise. I’ve often said it, she wasn’t made for this 
world; it’s too coarse and dirty. However, 


she ‘ll not be long out of her proper place. No; 
she ’s dying fast.’’ 
** Dying!’’ exclaimed St. James. ‘ Dying! 


Impossible! Dying—with what?’ 

‘*A more common malady than’s thought of, 
my lord,’’ answered Crossbone. He then advanced 
a step, and projecting the third finger of the left 
hand, with knowing look observed—*‘ Ring-worm, 
my lord.”’ 

‘*Ha!” cried St. Giles, airily. 
Is that indeed so fatal ?”’ 

** When, my lord, it fixes on the marriage-fin- 
ger of the young and beautiful wife of an old and 
ugly miser, it’s mortal, my lord—mortal, it does 
so affect, so ossify the heart. I’ve seen many 
cases,’’ added Crossbone emphatically, resolved to 
make the most of certainly a very peculiar prac- 
tice. 

‘* And there is no remedy?’’ asked St. James, 
as he placed his palms together and looked keenly 
in the apothecary’s face. 

“Why, I’ve known the worm removed with 
great success ; that is,’’ said the apothecary, re- 
turning the look, ‘* when the patient has had every 
confidence in the practitioner.”’ 

‘** Mr. Crossbone,”’ cried St. James, “‘ you are a 
man of the world?”’ 

‘* My lord,’’ answered the apothecary, with a 
thanksgiving bow, ‘‘ I am.”’ 

Now, when a man pays a man this praise, it 
happens, say six times out of nine, that the com- 
pliment really means this much: ‘* You are aman 
of the world ; that is, you are a shrewd fellow who 
know all the by-ways and turnings of life: who 
know that what is called a wrong, a shabbiness, in 
the pulpit or in the dining-room, (before company,) 
is nevertheless not a wrong, not a shabbiness when 
to be undertaken for a man’s especial interest. 
They are matters to be much abused, until re- 
quired: to shake the head and make mouths at, 
until deemed indispensable to our health to swal- 
low.” To praise a man for knowing the world, is 
often to commend him only for his knowledge of its 


** Ring-worm ! 
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dirty lanes and crooked alleys. Any fool knows 
the broad paths—the squares of life. 

And Mr. Crossbone—sagacious person !—took 
the lord's compliment in its intended sense. He 
already felt that he was about to be entrusted with 
a secret, a mission, that might test the lofty knowl- 
edge for which he was extolled. Therefore, to 
clench his lordship’s confidence, the apothecary 
added, ‘* am, my lord, a man of the world. There 
are two golden rules of life; I have ever studied 
them.” 

‘* And these are!’’—asked St. James, drawing 
him on. 

‘* These are, to keep your eyes open and your 
mouth shut. Your lordship may command me.” 

‘*Mr. Crossbone’’—and St. James, motioning 
the apothecary to a chair, seated himself for seri- 
ous consultation—‘* Mr. Crossbone, this Snipeton 
has deeply injured me.”’ 

‘**T believe him capable of anything, my lord. 
Sorry am I to say it,’’ said Crossbone, blithely. 

‘* He has wounded the dignity of my family. 
He has wrested from us the borough of Liquorish”’ 
—Crossbone looked wondrous disgust at the enor- 
mity ;—‘* a borough that has been ours, aye, since 
the Conquest.” 

** No doubt,”’ eried Crossbone. 
well have stolen the family plate.” 

** Just so. Now, Mr. Crossbone, I do not pre- 
tend to be a whit better that the ordinary run of 
my fellow-creatures. I must therefore confess 
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‘* He might as 


*t would give me some pleasure to be revenged of 
this money-seller.”’ 

** Situated as you are, my lord ; wounded as you 
must be in a most patriotic part, I do not perceive 
how your lordship can, as a nobleman and a gen- 
tleman, do less than take revenge. Itisaduty you 


owe your station——a duty due to society, for whose 
better example noblemen were made. Revenge, 
my lord!’ cried Crossbone, with a look of devo- 
tion, 

‘¢ The sweeter still the better,’’ said St. James. 

‘Right, my lord; very right. Revenge is a 
magnificent passion, and not to be meddled with in 
the spirit of a chandler. No trumpery ha’porths 
of it—'t would be unworthy of a nobleman.”’ 

** Mr. Crossbone, you are a man of great intelli- 
gence. A man who ought not to vegetate in the 
country with dandelion and pimpernel. No, sir: 
you must be fixed in London. A genius: like 
yours, Mr. Crossbone, is cast away upon bump- 
kins. We shall yet see you with a gold cane in 
your own carriage, Mr. Crossbone.”’ 

And with these words, Lord St. James gently 
pressed the tips of Crossbone’s fingers. The 
apothecary was wholly subdued by the condescen- 
sion of his lordship. He sat in a golden cloud, 
smiling, and looking bashfully grateful. And 
then his eyes trembled with emotion, and he felt 
that he should very much like to acknowledge 
upon his knees the honor unworthily conferred 
upon him. It would have much comforted him to 
kneel; nevertheless, with heroic self-denial he 
kept his seat ; and at length ina faint voice said— 
‘Tt isn’t for me, your lordship, to speak of my 
= merits ; your lordship knows best. But this 

must say, my lord; I do think I have looked 
after the weeds of the world quite long enough. 
I own, it is now my ambition to cultivate the 
lilies.”’ 

‘*T understand, Mr. Crossbone! Well, I don’t 
know that even the court may not be open to you.”’ 


, 
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The vision was too much for the apothecary, 
He sighed, as though suddenly oppressed by a 
burthen of delight. In fancy, he already had his 
fingers on a royal pulse, whose harmonious throb- 
bings communicating with his own ennobled anat- 
omy, sweetly troubled his beating heart. How- 
ever, with the will of a strong man he put down 
the emotion, and returned to his lordship’s busi- 
ness, 

** You spoke of revenge, my lord? Upon that 
wealthy wretch, Snipetont May I ask what sort 
of revenge your lordship desires to take ?”’ 

‘‘ Faith! Mr. Crossbone, my revenge is like 
Shylock’s. Id take it,” said the young gentle- 
man, with a smile of significant bitterness—‘‘ | ’( 
take it ‘ nearest his heart.’ ”’ 

‘** Yes, I understand; perfectly, my lord,’’ said 
Crossbone with new gaiety. ‘* The flesh of his 
flesh, eh? His wife?’’ 

‘* His wife,’’ cried St. James passionately. 

‘* Excellent, my lord! Excellent! Ha! ha! 
ha!’? And the apothecary could not resist the 
spirit of laughter that tickled him ; it was so dro! 
to imagine a man—especially an old man—de- 
spoiled of his wif?. ‘ She would be sweet re- 
venge,”’ cried Cicssbone, rubbing his hands with 
an implied relish. 

** And practicable, eh?’’ cried St. James. Cross- 
bone smiled again, and rubbed his hands with re- 
newed pleasure, nodding the while. ‘* He has car- 
ried her from Dovesnest ; buried her somewhere ; 
for this much I know—she is not at his house in 
the city.” 

**T know all, my lord; all. I have received a 
letter—here it is‘’’-—and Crossbone gave the mis- 
sive to St. James; ‘* you see, he writes me that 
she is ill—very ill—and as he has great faith in 
my knowledge—for there is no man without some 
good point, let’s hope that—in my knowledge of 
her constitution, he desires me to come and se¢ 
her. I’ve arrived this very morning in London. 
I was going direct to him; but—surely there's 
providence in it, my lord—but something told me 
to come and see you first.”’ 

** And I am delighted,”’ said St. James, “that 
you gave ear to the good genius. You'll assist 
me ?”’ 

‘* My lord,’’ said Crossbone solemnly, ‘I have, 
I hope, a proper respect for the rights of birth and 
the institutions of my country. And I have al- 
ways, my lord, considered polities as nothing mor 
than enlarged morals.”’ 

Thank you for the apophthegm’’—said the 
flattering St. James. ‘* May I use it in parliament 
when—lI get there?”’ 

“Oh, my lord!’ simpered Crossbone, and con- 
tinued. ‘* Enlarged morals. Now, this mas 
Snipeton, in opposing your lordship for Liquorish. 
in bringing in a muffin-maker over your noble hes 
—all the town is ringing with it—has, I conceive, 
violated wholesale morality, and should be pu 
ished accordingly. But how punished? You 
can’t touch him through his money. No, ‘t's 
coat of mail. He’s what I call a golden crocodile. 
my lord, with but one tender place—and that’s his 
wife. Then strike him there, and you punish hin 
for his presumption, and revenge the disgrace be 
has put upon your family.” 

ce Exactly,” said St. James, a little impatien' 
of the apothecary’s morals. ‘ But, my good si, 
do you know where the lady is?” 
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No. But I shall order her wherever may be 
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most convenient. Would the air of Bath suit ‘a card; the card given by St. James to St. Giles. 


out’? asked the apothecary with a leer. 

* Excellently—nothing could be better,’’ said 
St. James. 

* Bath be it, then. And she must go alone; 
that is, without that Mrs. Wilton. I don’t like 
that woman. ‘There’s a cold watchfulness about 
her that we can do without, my lord.”’ 

** But how separate them!” asked St. James. 

“Leave that to me. Well handled, nothing 


ents like a sharp lie; it goes at once through 


heart-strings.’? St. James passed his hand across 
his face: he felt his blood had mounted there. 
“Tt has often separated flesh of flesh and bone of 
hone, and may easily part mistress and servant. 
Talking of servants, have you no trusty fellow to 
go hetween us, my lord ¢”’ 

Even as the apothecary spoke Ralph brought in 


The returned transport awaited in the hall the com- 
mand of his patron. 

** Nothing could be more fortunate,’’ cried St. 
James. ‘* Ralph, tell the man who brings this, to 
attend this gentleman and take his orders. ‘lo- 


morrow I will see him myself.” 


** And to-morrow, my lord,” said the apothe- 
cary, with new courage holding forth his hand, 
** to-morrow you shall hear from me.”’ 

‘* To-morrow,” said St. James. 

** To-morrow ; heaven be with your lordship ;”’ 
and with this hope the apothecary departed. 

St. James hastily paced the room. The walls 
were hung with mirrors. 

The young gentleman—was it a habit 1—still 
walked with his hand to his face. 





From the Christian Watchman. 
DAGUERREOTYPES. 


“God hath given you one face, aud you make yourselves 
nother.’’—Hamlet. 


Lorp Bacon unquestionably saw as far into 
futurity as any other philosopher. When rapt in 
the contemplation of the wonderful results that 
were to follow the adoption of the great inductive 
system of reasoning, he doubtless beheld, dimly 
figured forth, a long train of brilliant discoveries 
and inventions. But we do not believe that he 
ever dreamed of daguerreotypes; nor do we think 
ourselves guilty of any reflection on the wisdom 
and sagacity of that illustrious sage, in asserting 
this incredulity. As for the bewildered schoolmen 
before his time—it is not worth while to conjecture 
what they did or did not dream. 

The above we consider to be a sufficient intro- 
duction to a few remarks on daguerreotypes. It 
has, it is true, no particular connexion with the 
subject; but this, we flatter ourselves, will not 
be deemed an objection, since it is notorious that 
your best orators and preachers write their intro- 
ductions long before they have fixed upon a sub- 
ject of discourse. The only rule which now ob- 
tains, (in practice at least,) with regard to this 
species of rhetorical ornament, is to place the in- 
troduction, whatever it may be, at the beginning. 
And this leads us to observe that daguerreotypes 
are not now what they once were. They have 
emerged from the rude into the polished state— 
from the chrysalis into the butterfly form. We 
can very well recollect the first specimens that we 
ever saw. We then supposed that éhey were 
finely, admirably done. But this was a delusion ; 
they were merely rude, unfinished experiments. 
The lily white hand of a fair lady, in the old style 
daguerreotype, had exchanged its lily whiteness 
for a gloomy tinge of pale green, or an intense 
sky-blue. Shirt bosoms that we positively know 
to have been of extraordinary whiteness, by the 
daguerrian process were villanously bronzed and 
smutched as by the over-heated iron of an un- 
thrifty huswife. We judge everything by com- 
parison, else we never could have tolerated such 
productions of art. Daguerreotypes now-a-days, 
though still light, are by no means so trifling 
affairs. A pale or blooming cheek, a gentle or 
flashing eye, a smooth or wrinkled brow, are each 
fairly and faithfully imprinted. By enlarging the 
dimensions of the plate, great accuracy and beauty 
have been conferred. In a three by four inch like- 
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ness the projecting features are ridiculously out of 
proportion; thus a very modest, retiring nose, 
assumes the gigantic dimensions of the nasal organ 
of the Duke of Wellington, or of ex-President 
Tyler; and a chin, the fartherest possible from 
double, astonishes you with its more than alder- 
man obesity. All these errors have been cor- 
rected ; and now, so perfect is the ‘‘ counterfeit 
presentiment,”’ that you recognize your friends at 
a glance, and find yourself stretching out your 
hand to their daguerreotypes. 

For our own part we are unable to conceive any 
limits to the progress of this art. On the contrary 
it tasks the imagination to conjecture what it will 
not accomplish. Already the daguerreotypes of the 
most important public characters adorn the saloons 
of noted artists. You have only to enter and you 
find yourself in a miniature President’s levee.— We 
anticipate the establishment of a society for obtain- 
ing daguerreotypes. Said society will employ a 
number of experienced professors, (every art now 
has its professors,) who shall visit foreign parts, 
the courts of Europe, the palaces of the pashaws, 
the Red Sea and Holy Land, and the pyramids of 
Geza, and bring home exact representations of all 
the sublime and ridiculous objects which it now 
costs so much to see. Stationary professors may 
be maintained at each of the most passionate vol- 
eanoes—at favorable positions in the Arctic re- 
gions when the Aurora Borealis is most excited— 
and others, in substantial edifices in the West India 
Islands, will note the exact appearance aud effects 
of a terrific -hurricane or ravenous earthquake 
Popular vocalists will be éeken in the very act and 
attitude of vocalizing, wordy demagogues in the 
attempt to hood-wink the sovereignty, and govern- 
ment defauliers at the critical moment of abscond- 
ing. Apparatus so extensive will doubtless be 
constructed that a whole assembly may be taken 
at once. By this improvement the tax-paying 
millions of this free and enlightened republic, may 
be furnished with an accurate picture of the appear- 
ance and occupation of their worthy official organs 
in the halls of the house and senate. (‘This antici- 
pation, however, is rather fanciful, than real, as 
we are persuaded that such a project would be 
unanimously voted down at the first reading.) On 
the same plate may be represented the preacher and 
his hearers ; and thus a curious spectator will ob- 
tain a bird’s-eye-view of a whole congregation as 
they appear in the various stages of listening, half- 
gone, sound asleep, and waking up. Indeed, it 
will be impossible for a tree to bud and blossom, a 
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flower to go to seed, or a vegetable to sprout and 
come up, without executing at the same time an 
exact ~ Sot of the wonderful process on the 
skilfully prepared plates of some agricultural, botan- 
ical, or horticultural photographic society. A man 
cannot make a proposal, or a lady decline one—a 
steam-boiler cannot explode, or an ambitious river 
overflow its banks—a gardener cannot elope with 
an heiress, or a reverend bishop commit an indiscre- 
tion, but straightway, an officious daguerreotype 
will proclaim the whole affair to the world. 
There will be no safety for rogues. Every apple- 
orchard, store-house, and coat-pocket, will con- 
tain a self-regulating photographic machine faith- 
fully performing ts functions, while the depredator 
is executing Ais. 

But we turn from contemplating the anticipated 
achievements of the future, to dwell for a moment 
on the brilliant triumphs of the past. For we are 
of the opinion that the daguerrian art has not 
received the attention which it deserves; and that 
its principles, when fully analyzed and developed, 
will fill an important place in some never-to-be- 
surpassed encyclopedia. 

It is slowly accomplishing a great revolution in 
the morals of portrait painting. The flattery of 
countenance delineators, is notorious. No artist 
of eminence ever painted an ugly face, unless per- 
chance, now and then a fancy sketch, or a copy of 
some antique, so antique that it is impossible ever to 
trace the original. Everybody who pays, must 
look handsome, intellectual, or interesting at least 
—on canvass. These abuses of the brush the 
pesenee art is happily designed to correct. 

our sun is no parasite. He pours his rays as 
freely and willingly into the cottage of the peasant, 
as into the palace of the peer; and he vouchsafes 


no brighter or purer light to the disdainful mistress 


than to her humble maid. Let it once become 
the Jon ton for plain-looking, homely, and ugly 
people to sit for likenesses that are likenesses—let 
a few hideous men and women of distinction con- 
sent to be daguerreotyped—in fine, let nature and 
art in their combined efforts be suffered to have 
fair play, and *‘ it must follow as the night the 
day,”’ that this moral revolution will be achieved. 
There are gratifying proofs that the custom is 
rapidly advancing into general favor; as any one 
may convince himself by examining the numerous 
daguerreotypes exposed to public view. 

But of the advantages resulting from this novel 
art, the aid which it affords to the successful study 
of human nature, is among the most important. 
Daguerreotypes properly regarded, are the indices 
of human character. Lavater judged of men by 
their physiognomies ; and in a voluminous treatise 
has developed the principles by which he was 
guided. The photograph, we consider to be the 
grand climacteric of the science. Lord Chester- 
field assfires his son that everybody has a weak 
point, which if you are fortunate enough to touch 
or irritate delivers him into your power at once. 
It has been said that the inhalation of exhilarating 
gas is a powerful artificial agent for disclosing 
these weaknesses of human nature. In reality, 
however, the sitting for a daguerreotype, far sur- 
passes all other expedients. There isa peculiar 
and irresistible connection between one’s weak- 
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nesses and his daguerreotype ; and the latter as 
naturally attracts the former as the magnet the 
needle, or toasted cheese, the rat. The ultimate 
causes of this relation lie deeply imbedded in the 
elementary principles of mental philosophy which 
we have not now sufficient space to explore. That 
such a relation exists is beyond question, to quote 
the very forcible, but very tautological expression 
of the Hon. Caleb Cushing, ‘* a fixed fact.”” Hence 
positions, attitudes, and expressions of counte- 
nance, are so many exponential signs of disposition, 
desire, character. The genera of these weak- 
nesses are as numerous, and admit of as many sub- 
divisions as the famous classification of plants, by 
the immortal Charles Von Linneus. 

There is a literary weakness. Persons afflicted 
with this mania are usually taken with a pile of 
books around them—or with the fore-finger grace- 
fully interposed between the leaves of a half-closed 
volume, as if they consented to the interruption of 
their studies solely to gratify posterity with a view 
of their scholarlike countenances—or in a student's 
cap and morning robe, with the head resting on 
the hand, profoundly meditating on—nothing. 
Thus a young woman whose leisure hours are 
exclusively devoted to the restoration of dilapidated 
male habiliments, appears in her daguerreotype to bh 
intensely absorbed in the perusal of a large octavo. 
What renders the phenomenon the more remark- 
able is, that the book was upside down, which 
necessarily implies the possession of a peculiar 
mental power.—There is the musical weakness 
which forces a great variety of suffering, inoflen- 
sive flutes, guitars, and pianos, to be brought for- 
ward in the company of their cruel and persecuting 
masters and mistresses. One young lady, whos 
ear had been pronounced utterly incapable of de- 
tecting discords, sat with a sheet of Beethoven's 
most difficult compositions, in her delicate dexter 
hand. Some amusing caricatures are produced by 
those who attempt to assume a look which they 
have not. Timid men, at the critical juncture, 
summon up a look of stern fierceness, and savag: 
natures borrow an expression of gentle meekness 
People appear dignified, haughty, mild, condescend- 
ing, humorous, and grave, in their daguerreotypes. 
who manifestly never appeared so anywhere else. 
Jewelry is generally deemed indispensable to a 
good likeness. Extraordinarily broad rings—gold 
chains of ponderous weight and magnitude, sus- 
taining dropsical headed gold pencils, or very yel- 
low-faced gold watches, with a very small seg- 
ment of their circumference concealed under th 
belt—bracelets, clasps, and brooches—all of these. 
in their respective places, attract attention, and 
impress the spectator with a dazzling conceptioi 
of the immense and untold riches of those favored 
beings whose duplicate daguerreotypes he is per- 
mitted to behold. 

But, having arrived at that point where an 
illimitable field of speculation and remark stretches 
out before us—having in a certain sense sharpened 
our appetite for the enjoyment of a number of 
tempting tit-bits of gossip, which render this de- 
partment of our subject so attractive—we shall 
practise upon the advice of the Stoic to the Epicv- 
rean, and bring the whole matter to an easy and 
harmonious—conclusion. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 


MY BROTHER THE LAIRD. 


I was very young when I left the Highlands, 
and I was many years absent from the wildly- 
beautiful glen in which had been passed my happy 
infancy. When, almost as a stranger, I returned 
to it, my brother was the laird—not my noble- 
spirited elder brother, the first in the chase, the 
foremost in every ‘‘ ploy’’ of daring, the friend 
of the shock-headed fox-hunter. He had fallen in 
the battle-field, far from all those who so proudly 
gloried in him. Nor was it my second, handsome, 
light-hearted brother, the gay promoter of all the 
mirth we had enjoyed. He must ‘‘ serve” too. 
There was nv other profession but that of arms 
then thought of in the Highlands, and the trans- 
port he was embarked in was lost on its way with 
troops to America. My third brother, a small, 
delicate child, quiet in ail his plgys, solitary in all 
his habits, thoughtful, serious, the embryo student 
rather than the worthy descendant of Highland 
chieftain or of Border moss-trooper—he it was 
who was destinel to wear and to transmit the 
honors of his line. He had been latterly educated 
in England with our younger brother and myself, 
who, at the death of our parents, had been left to 
the eare of our Indian uncle. 

The colonel had brought back with him from 
the East an English wife, a handsome fortune, and 
the same warm Highland heart he had taken out 
with him, which prompted him to visit my father 
with the least possible delay after his return.” He 
had no children of his own, which perhaps made 
him take so fondly to us; and when, as orphans, 
we became entirely dependent on him, his affec- 
tionate solicitude for our welfare appeared to 
redouble. His wife did her part to repair the loss 
of our parents, as far as was then understood to be 
the requisite attention to the young. She was 
always kind in manner to us; provided us amply 
with the necessaries befitting our station; and 
encouraged my uncle jin various little plans for our 
amusement. They lived in London, in a good 
house in Lower Brook Street, and we were placed 
at school. My brothers were sent to a clergyman 
near Henley, who took a limited number of pupils. 
I went to Queen Square, in common with most 
young ladies of our station. My holidays, in 
Winter, Were spent in my aunt’s drawing-room ; in 
summer, at some watering-place. My more for- 
tunate brothers passed their summer holidays in 
the Highlands, under the care of our uncle the 
captain. I therefore saw little of them; and we 
were soon entirely separated; for they went to 
college in Glasgow, from whence my younger 
brother proceeded to India—my uncle, the colonel, 
having influence enough to procure a writership 
for him. The laird went to travel with a college 
friend, an Irishman, who took him over to his own 
green isle. ‘There he married. He had been set- 
tled for some time on his Highland property, with 
his handsome Irish wife, more years than there is 
need to mention, before circumstances enabled me 
7 fulfil the treasured wish of my heart—a visit to 
im. 

My husband and I travelled from Edinburgh in 
a way I cannot now look back on without smiling. 
The same horses took us on from Perth by very 
easy stages, getting through but two in a day, at 
five miles an hour, or thereabouts. When I 
quitted the Highlands, I had ridden from home 
down the bridle-road for near twenty miles to a 
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small inn or rather clachan ; for there were several 
black huts collected near a small stream, a short 
distance from the military road. The principal 
hovel was then of turf, like the rest, but much 
larger, with an open chimney-top over one gable, 
and a stone-and-lime chimney-stack at the other. 
Of the many smaller black huts round, some were 
barns, and some were stables, and some were 
sheds for cows and poultry; a few were merely 
peat-stacks ; while a few more were the habita- 
tions of human beings, as was known by the hole 
in the roof, through which the smoke issued. All 
had troops of half-naked children playing in the 
mud, and dirt, and duck-pools before their untidy 
doors, looking, with their sun-burnt skins and sun- 
bleached hair, like nothing human. Now, amidst 
such of the old black huts as still remained, there 
were several stone-built cottages, windowed and 
chimneyed, deserving of better care than they had 
met with; for the old dirt about the doors re- 
mained, with the addition of dung-heaps under the 
windows. I looked in vain towards the burn for 
the humble black ‘ public.’’ In its place stood a 
three-story-high stone building, full of good-sized 
windows, with a good square of offices behind, and 
upon the flight of steps leading up to the door was 
a smart little Englishwoman, the wife of the High- 
land landlord. The old bridle-road was gone. No 
horses waited at the clachan for the guests of the 
laird of the glen. Our carriage rolled on over a 
fine well-engineered road, which at this spot 
turned off into the mountains. It followed the 
course of the stream for some miles through the 
dreary moor, enlivened only by a few wandering 
sheep, and a few scattered turf hovels, each with 
its patch of corn; then winding up a hill, we left 
all that was bare behind us, and at our feet lay 
the wide lake, with its fertile shores and its dis- 
tant walls of mountains, its further extremity lost 
beneath the high-peaked hill on which the beacon- 
fires of our clan had in former days been lighted. 
On descending this rising ground, the road 
divided—a branch diverged to each side of the 
lake. A dozen miles of beautiful scenery, and of 
somewhat perilous travel in those rocky parts, 
where we journeyed along galleries cut from the 
bank high above the water, brought us ‘* home.’’ 
We were expected, and I had hoped to have met 
at the march some of our many humble friends to 
give me welcome ; but we crossed the burn which 
divided my brother’s property from the little king- 
dom of the neighboring noble, without one voice 
to greet us. We passed on among the birch 
thickets ; and I was bending forward to cateh the 
first look of the old tower of my fathers, when a 
shout, perfectly astounding, rent the air. The 
carriage had emerged from the wood upon a plain 
of meadow land stretching across all the lower 
part of the glen, where the stream which almost 
dashed through the upper end of the valley, after 
falling from the rocky ledge, wandered quietly for- 
ward to the lake. A little back stood the old 
castle on its terrace, and between it and the river 
had been, in my father’s day, a marsh, constantly 
overflowed in the Lammas floods and winter 
speats, where my brothers had spent many a lon 
day duck-shooting. It was now dry, firm, aa 
level, and at the moment we entered on it, cov- 
ered with troops, by whom, it was clear, I was to 
be received with military honors. I had never 
thought of the volunteers ; but there they were— 
several companies of well-appointed men, in the 
belted plaid, with plumed bonnets and glittering 
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arms; and when man@uvring in measured step 
with the firm and springy tread of their race, the 
chequered hose and tasselled garter on every 
handsome leg, a degree of effect was given to 
their marchings and counter-marchings not to be 
approached by a regiment less picturesquely ac- 
coutred. Several mounted officers were gallop- 
ing over the field, and every here and there flag- 
staffs were erected on it. Near one of these more 
marked stations was a group of ladies and gentle- 
men on horseback—one of the ladies in regimentals, 
as nearly as they could be affected. She wore a 
scarlet jacket with gold facings, a tartan petticoat, 
and the blue bonnet with feathers. Her gay and 
graceful air, with a certain habitual assumption of 
authority in her manner, showed her at a glance 
to be “the lady.”? The officer in command had 
given some orders to his troops; for, on ceasing 
their shout of welcome, part left the lines, and 
bounding on without order towards the hill we 
were descending, the military mob in a few mo- 
ments surrounded and seized the carriage, unhar- 
nessed the horses, and, with another wild hurrah, 
they bore us along the plain and through the river 
to the foot of the terrace, my London man-of- 
business husband fully as much amazed as pleased 
with the theatrical grandeur of our reception. At 
the castle all the rest of the people were collected. 
Women, girls, old men, and children—all eagerly 
watching our triumphal progress, and rushing for- 
ward with the warm shake of the hand, the bless- 
ing, and the smile of real love, that so truly wel- 
comed home the child nurtured amongst them. 

I was several days in recovering from the 
agitation of my arrival. When my feelings had 
leisure to comprehend what was passing around 
me, how everyway changed appeared the habits 
of the onee quiet abode of my father’s retired 
family ! 

My brother had never lived at the new house. 
Ife had, before his marriage, repaired the old 
castle, very much altered in its interior arrange- 
ments, added some kitchen offices, laid out a gar- 
den, and was now occupied in building a second 
tower—not exactly resembling the ancient gray 
building from which the Lady Rachel and her 
inaids had issued, but modernized upon the same 
idea, and erected at the other end of the long 
steep-roofed house, the side wall of which he had 
battlemented. He had also filled up all the old ill- 
matched windows, substituting correct ranges of 
Gothie lattices egening from stene mulliens. He 
had been his own arehitect, and he had done his 
business well, though probably not very econom- 
ically; and there was some confusion among the 
warious crooked passages within, leading to the 
additional apartments, which would have been 
avoided by an experienced professional man. 
None of the furniture I remembered was any- 
where to be seen. The whole house had been 
fitted up by a London upholsterer in the classical 
style of the day. In the drawing-room countless 
yards of chintz were festooned over the windows 
by the help of Roman battle-axes at one side, Dan- 
ish spears at the other, and Turkish crescents in 
the centre. Uncomfortable chairs, with the slen- 
derest supports compatible with safety, thinly 
uned tne walls—a few plain, high, naked tables 
among them. A Grecian couch stood on each 
side of an Egyptian fireplace, where two heavy 
sphinxes seemed to weigh down the ends of the 
fender, while headachy earyatides upheld the pon- 
.derous front of the grate. My sister-in-law not 
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being musical, there was no instrument; and not 
being literary, there were no books; and not 
liking her needle, there was no work. Nicknacks 
had not come into fashion. A large Indian box 
for cards and counters, a pair of glass girandoles 
on the mantelpiece, and a small basket made of 
pasteboard, ribbon, and gilt paper, into which 
notes were thrown, comprised the ornamental 
details of her reception-room. The bedrooms, 
unearpeted, and some of them uneurtained, con- 
tained little beside the heavy draperied beds; no 
extra tables, no easy-chairs, and a seanty washing 
apparatus. I ean’t look back on the skeleton 
rooms of that day without a shudder. There 
were only two parts of the house I had any pleas- 
ure in entering ; the nursery, at the top of the old 
tower, filled with healthy, happy children, pre- 
sided over by the kindest of Irish nurses—an old 
family-piece imported with her handsome lady, 
who, whatever wes doing below, managed to 
keep all right in her own territories; and my 
brother’s study, where, besides the books, plans, 
prints, maps, and instruments necessary for his 
own pursuits, stood the only memorial of the past 
I nn discover at the time—the cornered chair in 
which my father reclined with his pipe after din- 
ner. The dining-room had a prim-looking side- 
board in lieu of the old beaufet, and a well-covered 
side-table remained in it the livelong day ; for eat- 
ing went on almost without interruption during all 
the waking hours. Every guest of every degree 
was offered refreshment. It was etiquette to 
decline at first; but, on being pressed, al] fell to, 
beginning with a dram, whatever might be the 
hour of the day, and generally ending with one, 
ladies and gentlemen and all—none of the elders 
of either sex ever tasting breakfast, at any rate, 
without this provocative to appetite. This being 
the custom in the parlor, the fashion was of 
course fully followed in the hall, where bread, 
cheese, and whisky were served to al] comers— 
two large bottles of spirits per day being the usual 
allowance. There was a constant coming and 
going of the family followers, each native of the 
glen seeming to think it incumbent on him to visit 
the castle uneeasingly, whether he had business to 
carry him there or not. 

It was much the same up stairs. My sister-in- 
law delighted in company. She welcomed all 
The minister, the doctor, the schoolmaster, the 
better rank of tenant farmers, the half-pay officers, 
the poor relations, the cousinhood of higher degree 
—all were welcomed with a warmth of manner 
which made her peculiarly a favorite among them, 
and which had contributed, as much as her liveli- 
ness and beauty to atone in their eyes for her 
foreign extraction. She was unrivalled in her 
reception of company, putting the most timid at 
ease, seeming to know by intuition the topics of 
conversation most suited to her visitors, and the 
proper distance each rank required her to attend 
on their departure. She pressed them to stay, 
heaped their plates, showed them to advantage, 
all so easily, that she threw a cheerfulness over 
her heterogeneons society which her exquisite tact 
alone could have insured. Add to this no small 
skill in matters in cookery, and an admirable taste 
in dress, and who could desire a fitter “lady” 
when she was in good-humor. When her temper 
failed, it was for want of amusement; and as she 
was at those moments alone, this defect had hardly 
then been discovered by her many admirers. 

My brother and his wife lived in a crowd of 
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company. Besides the unceasing visits of the 
namerous family retainers, the new roads, opened 
all through the country, brought them into contact 
with a large circle of neighbors. Distance is 
merely comparative ; and the Highland lairds of 
those days, insulated in a degree by the extent of 
their properties, thought little of a journey of from 
ten to fifty miles to visit agreeable acquaintance. 
Other lairds had conformed to the times as well as 
the laird of the glen; gay parties were constantly 
going forward among them. My sister-in-law’s 
heavy coach, drawn by four large horses, driven 
by a little old man and a sinart boy, in jackets and 
jockey-caps, as postilions, and followed by two 
outriders, often conveyed us to places which, as a 
child, I had hardly heard of, where the same ex- 
tent of hospitality seemed to prevail as in our own 
modernized castle. In due time these visits were 
returned : equally heavy coaches, with the same 
attendance of servants, drove to my brother’s open 
door, setting down in quick succession company 
most cordially welcomed. Our extending roads 
had also brought the far-off world upon us. War 
having closed the continent to the rambling En- 
glish, they were obliged to wander nearer home ; 
and crowds began to turn their steps towards the 
then almost unknown Highlands. With introduc- 
tions, or without, all made their ready way from 
one hospitable roof to another ; net always, by the 
hy, requiting the attentions paid them ; for although 
some of the most valued associates of my after .... 
date, with me, our mutual regard from the acci- 
dent of our thus meeting, many a lively compan- 
ion of our long mountain rambles showed, by their 
cool recognition of such acquaintance, that the 
seenes they had so much enjoyed while among 
them, had left very faint ..,--ssions upon their 
memory. : 
They were merry days too that were thus easily 
forgotten. Mornings passed out of doors In ex- 
ploring the thousand beautiful recesses of our 
mountain solitudes—pony rides in groups or par- 
ties—boating, fishing, climbing steep hill-sides— 
always surrounded by humble attendants full of 
aneedote, full of enthusiasm, ready to succor in 
little difficulties, familiar, yet gourteously respect- 
ful: for there was a simple d Wty in the manner 
of the Highlander of that day, to be deeply felt, yet 
not described, which made the society of the 
merest peasant agreeable to the most polished gen- 
tewoman. Our evenings were mostly spent in 
dancing, even after all’ the fatigues of the day: 
daneing which began in the parlor often ended in 
the hall, most of the men-servants playing the vio- 
lin. We were at no loss, therefore, for both a first 
and second fiddle, and my brother's valet could 
play a tolerable bass. The periodical balls, too, 
were never neglected: indeed, my brother had 
added to their namber—his wedding-day and the 
young laird’s birth being both duly celebrated. 
My sister-in-law was the life of all these parties— 
the boldest in our morning rides, the keenest in the 
pursuit of all our varied out-of-door amusements : 
she was the gayest in the dance at night; she had 
caught, as by inspiration, the flings, and cuts, and 
shuffles of the Highlanders, cracked her fingers 
with the best of them, and had taught her own jigs 
toa set of her peculiar favorites, and encouraged 
the merry laugh with which the performance of 
them was greeted. Some of the older —— 
looked back with a grave sigh to the quiet dignity 
of my mother’s slow strathspey with the captain ; 
but the young race growing up half-worshipped 
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her gay successor, who, amid all her fun, never 
for one instant forgot that she was the lady. She 
was taller than my dear mother, slighter made, 
with dark hair and eyes, and skin of snow, and 
teeth of pearl. She was quick in all her move- 
ments, yet not ungraceful, not even when at her 
merriest. Her usual morning-dress was a habit 
which particularly became her style of figure, and 
her uncapped head of wavy dark-brown hair. For 
the evenings she had an endless variety of Indian 
muslin, gauze, and other light materials for dresses, 
which were the fashion of the day—crossed in full 
folds over her fine bust, and stretching out in along 
train half over the floor behind her. 

My brother evidently admired her exceedingly : 
he permitted her to do whatever she liked: he 
seemed to he pleased with whatever pleased her, 
and to agree without reluctance to every plan that 
she proposed. Yet he was little with her; and I 
never thought the sort of life they led suited to his 
natural inclinations. He might be almost said to 
act the solitary in his crowded house, remaining 
much in his own study, or wandering alone, or 
with his different overseers, about those parts of 
his property he was engaged in improving. He 
had one constant companion—his little son. The 
child was seldom absent from his father’s rambles : 
sometimes capering across a stick beside him, 
sometimes on his Shetland pony, sometimes, hand 
in hand, they would wander the summer's day; 
and, strange to say, he was appealed to for his 
Opinion on many points at issue between the mas- 
ter and the workmen; and the boy answered read- 
ily, and was listened to, and attended to—the fac- 
tor, forester, and grieve, uniting in deference to 
him. My brother’s pursuits were all tranquil, 
equally unlike the habits of the baron of old or the 
modern fine gentleman. Yet, o¢d as the laird was 
undoubtedly considered, I question whether one of 
his race ever lived more truly in the hearts of his 
people. In person he had no resemblance to my 
father, except that, like him, he was fair. He 
was extremely polished in manner, and very exact 
in dress. Being high tory in politics, he wore 
powder till long after it had been discarded from 
the toilets of all but footmen; and he long pre- 
served his queue, tied with broad black mbbon. 
He always wore stocking pantaloons, Hessian 
boots, and the red Pitt waistcoat, except in full 
dress, or when lounging about among his planta- 
tions, when he sported a sort of woodman’s gray 
frock, full of pockets, and covered with straps, 
from which hung an axe, a saw, a large knife, and 
a hatchet. He took his own levels, laid out his 
own drains, engineered his own roads, marked out 
his own plantations, pruned his own trees, built 
his own house, planned all his cottages, managed 
his farm, and trained his volunteers. There never 
was a busier or a happier man. He had no turn 
for field-sports, yet he had good dogs for his 
friends, and the proper array of keepers required 
by the extent of his moors. He cared little for 
horses, though he rode a handsome charger, and 
had a creditably-filled stable. His house was 
rather over than under-servanted, although his in- 
dependent habits made him personally indifferent to 
much attendance. 

He had introduced many judicious reforms 
among his people: he employed his own hired la- 
borers, instead of requiring the ancient rent-ser- 
vice ; he abolished all rent in kind, with the excep- 
tion of the kain or duty fowl, which, being also an 
Irish custom, and considered to be very convenient 
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in such an hospitable household, my sister-in-law 
had prevailed on him to continue ; he had reclaimed 
a good deal of waste land, and encouraged his ten- 
ants to do so likewise ; he had also assisted them 
to drain and fence: in short, he was for his day an 
improving landlord—a shining light in his darker 
neighborhood. His home occupations were also 
numerous ; for he could draw his plans on rainy 
days, and when weary of business, he read, or ar- 
yanged a good library he had collected, or wrote 
acrostics on his wife’s pretty Irish name, which he 
also Italianized in sonnets to her beauty. He had 
his soldiers too—a little box of well-arranged bat- 
talions, with their attendant flags, officers, and 
fuglemen, which he placed in different positions 
by rules laid down for the guidance of such im- 

roviso commandants ; for he was much interested 
in the training of his volunteers, and very proud of 
the inspecting-general’s annual praise of the fine 
body of men he had taken such pains to discipline, 
without any aid from the captain, who, regarding 
the whole affair as child’s play, hardly even worth 
smiling at, looked down on the volunteers from 
the heights of his ‘‘ line’’ recollections with very 
contemptuous indifference. 

I have always heard my brother say that he con- 
sidered the calling out of these volunteers as the 
first step in the civilization of our countrymen: it 
trained them to habits of order, and cleanliness, 
and obedience ; and roused them from the sort of 
lethargic indifference to their condition which had 
so long contributed to their poverty. The people 
themselves delighted in the soldiering ; it was as 
second nature to them. They did not take so 


kindly to all other innovations, conforming to them 
a little against the grain, ‘‘ to please the Jaird,’’ 
Donald Dhu, who was still the grieve, often shook 


his head over the new modes of management ; 
while Eppie very openly grumbled at the extra 
cares imposed upon her. With old Bell times had 
rather improved. The foreign lady—knowing 
little about yarn, whether of linen or woollen— 
never failed to praise the finished webs when they 
happened to fall in her way; but as to the number 
of yards they had stretched to, or the cuts yielded, 
or the hanks spun, she left it all to Bell, who 
therefore guided the wheels at her own pleasure. 
I had found most of the old family retainers in 
their places: all who were still left, remained 
where my father had fixed them. They appeared 
to me to have improved in many of their habits. 
My brother, as I have mentioned, attributed much 
of this to the volunteers, and a little to the roads ; 
and perhaps with reason. But after I had lived 
for some time his inmate, I determined that he had 
himself contributed in no slight degree to their ad- 
vancement. Poetically attached to the past, he 
was tenderly careful of old prejudices, while in- 
sinuating rather than enforcing the practically-use- 
ful changes he felt to be necessary. He mixed 
much with them, listening to every petition, as- 
sisting every one in need of help, receiving every 
application affably, granting cheerfully, denying 
kindly. He was courteous to all. And though 
failing in some of his many projects, mistaken in 
several of his intentions, and unsteady in a few of 
his undertakings, he was so good-humored when 
jested with upon such subjects, that he was rather 
the better loved for being fallible. There was 
much of my father’s character revived in my bro- 
ther the laird, and a curious mixture in his manner 
of my father and the captain. 

I am glad to speak again of my uncle the cap- 
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tain. It was one of the sincerest pleasures await- 
ing me in my native glen to find our good old uncle 
living, healthy and active as before, and much 
more happy; for he was married. He had not 
lived for so long the intimate companion of the 
worthy Miss Nelly, without discovering how ad- 
mirably she was fitted to enliven the declining 
years of an elderly gentleman. Desolate indeed 
would have been his latter days, after losing the 
laird’s fireside, if he had not bethought himself of 
the wise plan of contriving a cheerful chimney- 
corner of his own. The captain and Miss Nelly 
had therefore made common cause of it after the 
family break-up. They had settled down where 
they were, in the big house ; first remaining there 
in care of the place for the young laird—the cap- 
tain’s valuables arriving in detachments from the 
cottage, as year by year he felt more secure in his 
new possession, till at Jast it was formally ceded 
to him, on my brother determining to fix his own 
residence at the castle. I found them where I had 
left them, and almost as I had left them—in the 
little parlor my mother had always lived in, which 
was unchanged in all things but the want of the 
cornered-chair, and the addition to the two swords 
over the mantel-piece of al] the other warlike fam- 
ily weapons which had formerly figured upon the 
walls of the cottage. My uncle was much less 
changed in appearance than could have been ex- 
pected—a little shrunk, not quite so brisk, but 
hale and hearty, and hospitable as in his less afflu- 
ent days; for my brother had not been unmjndful 
of the good captain's comfort, and had taken the 
oceasion of the marriage considerably to increase 
his worldly means. Miss Nelly had changed as 
little. She even looked better as the captain's 
lady than she had done as the elderly maiden 
cousin ; for she had imperceptibly acquired a high- 
er composure of manner, befitting her advance in 
station, while the certainty of her provision had 
added to the contented expression of her homely 
features. She continued her thrifty housewilery. 
storing up gear uever to be of use either to herself 
or to her carefully-attended husband, but which 
early busy habits had made a necessary exercise 
of her activity. They seldom entered the upper 
part of their large house, finding the ground-floor 
more than sufficient for their accommodation, with 
help from the garrets. The drawing-room, there- 
fore, remained much as my mother had left it. 
The bedrooms adjoining had been stript of some 
little furniture, to add to the capabilities of the 
castle; but the deserted chambers still retained 
the look of the old times—a melancholy air of the 
past to me, but on which the captain commented 
very gaily, giving, in his comparisons, all the ad- 
vantages to the present. Happy in his home, 
looked up to by the people, always welcome at the 
castle, the evening of life was closing cheerfully 
on the captain. My brother the laird treated him 
with the most studious respect. My sister-in-law 
the lady liked him above al] her new connexions ; 
for, besides that the high tone of his gallantry 
both amused and flattered her, “ he played,’’ she 
said, ‘‘a most capital good game at whist, and he 
had no objection to bragge or loo when the loo was 
limited.”’ 

The captain’s lady did not exactly follow the 
—_ res equal confidence. She never said a 
w in disparagement of aught pertaining to 
the family; but there was a certain little nod, 
followed by a raising of the head, and a screwing 
of the mouth, which very plainly indicated that, 
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though it was not her part to condemn, she did not 
by any means approve. She hada dry habit of 
repeating any remark she did not think it proper 
to answer; which I never heard without uneasi- 
ness, and which years afterwards recurred to me 
as prophetical warnings of all that her sound com- 
mon sense enabled her to foresee. ‘‘ My brother 
has such fine children, dear aunt’’—*‘ Such fine 
children, niece.’’ ‘*‘ What a large meadow he has 
drained, aunt’’—** Drained, niece.’’ ‘‘ This un- 
expected demand for wood will make his fortune ; 
so many saw-mills; such a felling of timber’’— 
“ Such a felling of timber.” ‘‘ He is so happy 
with his young gay wife’’—‘* Young gay wife.” 
She almost provoked me with her perpetual wet 
blanket thrown over those brilliant days. The cap- 
tain’s lady and the laird’s lady hardly got on well 
together ; vet there was no open variance. The 
aunt bore with the niece; and the niece, in spite 
of herself, looked up to the aunt, and in manner 
treated her with particular deference. Indeed, 
there was an infinity of ceremony between them. 
At their visits the one rose and advanced to receive 
the other, placed the honored chair, made the 
greatest parade of refreshments ; and on the leave- 
taking, there was such conducting and re-conduct- 
ing, that I have known them pace the same bit of 
road fur half an hour before politeness permitted 
them formally to separate. My sister-in-law 
would then skip gaily back, as if for the day re- 
lieved from duty ; while the captain’s lady, with 
the mouth well screwed up, moved stately home 
without a glance on either side. 

The cottage deserted by the captain had been 
given to the factor, a person whom the increasing 
business of the property had rendered a necessary 
assistant to the laird. This responsible ageut 
united the employments of factor and head forester 
—the manufacture of the fir timber growing in the 
upper part of the glen having then just risen into a 
very important branch of the economy of Highland 
estates. He was chosen for the management of 
my brother's affairs for a thoroughly Highland 
reason—the having been particularly unfortunate 
in the care of his own. He was one of the far- 
away cousins with whom nothing had ever pros- 
pered; and having an equally ill-managing wile, 


with a large family of children, it was matter of | 


necessity for the head of the house to provide for 
them. A second cottage, at a little distance from 
the first, was built for the children; a distant 
maiden cousin, an inferior Miss Nelly, provided to 
look after them; and, with a little plenishing, 
gathered among the better-off family connexions, 
the factor settled down for life, in thorough happi- 
hess, on one of the prettiest of the many lovely 
nests stolen, as it were, from the bireh-woods. 
His principal merit was his very beautiful playing 
upon the violin, being little inferior to old Niel 
Gow himself in the tones he drew from the instru- 
ment, and the expression he gave to the more mel- 
ancholy airs. It was no small treat to hear such 
music. The only person insensible to his genius 
was his wife, who had little patience for any kind 
of harmony, for she passed her days regretting the 
tea and card parties of the provineial town in which 
her husband's mercantile speculations had failed. 
His most devoted admirer was the under-forester, 
also a new acquaintance to me. He was a stran- 
ger, brought from some wood-cutting district to set 
my brother’s saw-mills properly a-going—a little 
handsome Highlander, the best dancer, the best 
ba’ player, the stoutest walker in the country—he 





gained all the men’s hearts, and broke half the 
lasses’, making great impression even on mine’; 
for I liked no one so well to guide my pony’s steps 
on our excursions as the handsome forester, who, 
child of nature as he was, had the tastes of the 
highest order of minds. His enjoyment of scenery 
was intense; his descriptions, as he translated 
them from the original Gaelic of his thoughts, 
quite poetical ; his observations on the world with- 
out, and on the little world around—more interest- 
ing to him—were those of the acute, feeling phi- 
losopher ; the results of a little good reading and 
much reflection, his half-solitary life throwing his 
mind back upon itself, except when casually en- 
couraged to open its stores to another. I have 
often since, when most interested in the go-ahead 
progress of our awakening age, thought of what 
my brother’s forester would have said on passing 
events—what shrewd remark of his would have 
penetrated the perplexities encompassing the new 
lights which are shining on us. And I have al- 
ways felt that I never passed hours of higher en- 
joyment than when—wandering through the forest 
on along summer's day, my pony’s certain foot 
crushing the fragrant heather, the burnie dancing 
along its rocky bed, and straight pines now enclos- 
ing us from the day, now opening on some sunny 
croft or glade—I had for my chief companion this 
nature's gentleman, a character in that day by no 
means rare in the Highlands. 

I love to remember the glen as it then was in 
its rude beauty. Miles and miles away from any 
market-town ; its own resources almost sufficient 
for its few wants ; news very scanty ; the post but 
twice a week, and sent for to the elachan; nota 
bridge over the many streams which flowed along 
the thousand sequestered dells—beyond a plank, 
often without a hand-rail—for foot- passengers : 
bolis, and bars, and locks unknown, even to the 
castle doors and windows; and the people so de- 
pendent on, yet independent of, their chief, coming 
to him as to a father, paying him the respect of chil- 
dren without any of the submission of servants. I 
particnlarly liked the Sunday, for it was a day of 
cheerful rest at that period among the Highland- 
ers, when all gathered in the barn-like kirk, oddly 
enough situated on a promontory running out into 
the lake—the most far-away point at the southern 
extremity of the estate. Yet, distant as it was 
from the upper end of the glen, few failed to 
| attend the service : not from any particular venera- 
|tion for the preacher, who, worthy man, troubled 
jhimself but litthe about doctrinal matters in his 
addresses to them. It was more a family retinion, 
which all assisted at in their best attire, with their 
happiest faces. The laird’s large pew was oppo- 
site the pulpit—his servants all behind him. The 
eaptain and his lady on the one hand—the factor 
with his town-dressed wife and dozen rosy chil- 
dren on the other. The grandees being thus dis- 
posed of, the rest of the congregation fell into 
suitable places without much predrrangement. It 
| was a beautiful assemblage. There was the old 
| white-headed man, the rugged lines of whose 
countenance seemed sofiened by his flowing silvery 
‘locks ; there was the da.k, gray-sprinkled, middle- 
aged head near him, the toughtful features begin- 
hing to contract into the furrows lengthened years 
| would deepen; and there was the young, gay, 
joyous face, where the bright eye flashed and the 
‘raven curls waved as in triumph over the quiet- 
looking sandy-haired rival at its side. The plaid 
enveloped all; really wrapping the aged, it deco- 
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rated the young, being thrown across the shoulder 
with a jaunty air, the peculiar fling of which 
seemed to have been caught from my friend the 
forester ; for much male coquetry was displayed 
in its arrangement. No wonder; for how many 
modest eyes stole a glance at by moments towards 
the smartly-belted plaid. The young Highland 
girls were particularly comely; their fine skin, 
their healthy color, their neatly-dressed hair, 
smooth and bright, braided over the forehead, 
bound by the snood, and turned up @ la grecque 
behind ; with the homespun gown, neat kerchief, 
bright scarlet plaid, and a string of glass beads, or 
a narrow band of black velvet tightened round 
each fair throat, made perfect pictures of these 
mountain beauties, who seldom shackled their 
well-developed feet with either shoes or stockings. 
The matrons, however young they married, all 
were high-erowned caps: snow-white muslin 
steeples, almost vying in height with the Norman 
peasant woman’s. cap, filled the kirk; deep lace 
borders, shading features; which, | though ‘bonny 
enough in the bride, family cares, hard work, and 
exposure to weather, soon rendered sufficiently 
homely. To the high cap the wives added an 
outer shawl over the kerchief, and the universal 
plaid; which became graver in its many colors as 
the wearer advanced in years, till it looked little 
better than a chequered blanket with the very 
aged. It was a curious scene, but not a quiet 
oue ; for the dogs had their part in it—these faith- 
ful attendants never in any circumstances deserting 
their post beside their masters. 

The minister was not my old friend with the 
good steries, but a tall, spare man, absent in man- 
ner, confused in ideas, and who frequently, for 
lack of higher matter, interlarded his sermons 


with the current news of the day. Every door in 
the glen was open to him ; for all the people loved 
a quiet chat with the worthy man, who was 
equally weleome at the castle as at the cottage, 
both my brother and my sister-in-law really liking 


his society. ‘The number of cups of tea he could 
swallow was his most remarkable peculiarity. I 
have seen my wicked sister-in-law offer him, in 
succession, near a dozen, prefacing each with the 
remark that he always liked a third. The only 
part of his clerical duties which much interested 
him was the schocl my brother had established, 
and which, being left to the master's sole guidance, 
who educated boys and girls together, was far 
from working out as much good as was intended. 
The Bible and the Latin language occupied the 
poor children taught in it nine or ten years of their 
young lives. Seven hours a day of toil, unmixed 
with play, but plentifully seasoned with birch, by 
help of which it turned out several very fair 
scholars, to whom my brother gave Goldsmith’s 
works as prizes. 

The only remaining subject connected with the 
glen in my brother’s time was his arrangements 
for the sick. My mother’s skill in medicines not 
having descended on her successor, he had agreed 
with the garrison surgeon of the neighboring fort 
to visit once a week at the castle, where a room 
had been fitted up asa dispensary. hither all 
who were able came to consult the doctor, and to 
those who could not leave their home, one of the 
laird’s horses carried him. A dinner and bed on 
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these occasions, and £10 a year, fully remuner- 
ated this clever entertaining man for his day's 
work, as he had the chance of practice among 
the rich by the way. By his directions my 
brother administered the necessary medicines, aii 
the equally necessary nourishment during his ab- 
sence, till he grew to great skill in most of the 
diseases incident to his people; nay, was consid- 
ered by many of them to be much more success. 
ful in his mode of treatment—the old feudal fee}- 
ings inclining them to favor the Jaird. 

I must mention my aunts before taking leave of 
the glen, as I saw them both during this visit, 
Their lairds were gone, and they were widows. 
My Aunt Penuel had left her son’s house, ayd 
taken up her residence in the provincial town, 
where she sent me word she should be very happy 
to receive me, if I had time to spare, but thot she 
was too infirm herself to undertake journeys, 
though she was some years younger than my 
Aunt Grace, who crossed the Jake the first week 
of my arrival, bringing her eldest grandson with 
her, the head of another hopeful flock. Her 
own family were all dispersed about the worl), 
with the exception of one daughter, who she said 
remained to nurse her. She lived on in the old 
place with her son the laird, whose wife she spoke 
of as a sort of angel—her own kind heart inclining 
her to see but good in every one. My Aun 
Penuel’s family had all been settled much more 
brilliantly. The eldest son had married nobly, 
the second richly, and the third was in high miii- 
tary employment; the daughters had been be- 
stowed on the greatest houses in the neighboring 
north. But our connection with them seemed to 
have been broken, as I hardly saw any of them 
during this gay summer; while those of my Aunt 
Grace's family, who had continued near at hand, 
came and went perpetually, as still belonging to 
their mother’s race. It is all like a dream to Jook 
back on, so different from the ways of the world 
we live in were the habits of those days in that 
distant glen. Whata revolution in manners, even 
there, has one life of ordinary length witnessed 
But the completion of this series of contrasts 
must be the subject of another paper. 





Tur FREQUENT -BReaKiNG oF LARGE Bewis.— 
An ingenious mechanical correspondent sugyesis 
that the frequent breaking of large bells, by 
which so much expense is occasionally incurre: 
by corporations, cathedral chapters, vesiries, and 
other bodies, is very probably owing to the partial 
manner in which the striking of them takes place. 
The hammer for the hours impinges on one place 
alone, where it generally forms a deep hollow. 
The tongue hits two places almost as determ- 
edly. The necessary consequences are a wearing 
and hardening of the meta] at certain parts of the 
bell, thus introducing into its constitution an 1n- 
equality, which will make it less able to resist 
powerful vibrations than it would otherwise be. 
The obvious remedy is to hang the bell in such a 
manner that it could be shifted round a small 
space each week or month, and thus exposed in 
every part alike to the action of the hammer and 
tong ue.— Chambers’ Journal. 
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MRS. D. OGILVY'S HIGHLAND MINSTRELSY. 


Tue object of Mrs. Ogilvy in this handsome vol- 
ume is to illustrate the dead or decaying super- 
stitions and manners of the Highlanders in a series 
of ballads, each heralded by a prose introduction 
descriptive of the particular incident or belief on 
which the poem is founded, pointing out to what 
extent the original legend has been varied or ex- 
tended, with the authority for the changes the 
writer may have made. The subjects are some- 
times historical—as the first poem, descriptive of 
an exile’s stealthy return to the field of Culloden ; 
more frequently founded upon some actual incident 
of Highland story, with such alterations as the fair 
writer considers necessary for the purposes of 
poetry; and sometimes the story is invented to 
embody a particular superstition. 

Of the various classes of ballads, those which 
are grounded upon actual occurrences are by far 
the best. In the poems where the story is invented 
for the purpose of illustration, and often where the 
Jegend is rather an anecdote than an actual story, 
the ballad is extende: wll diffuseness passes into 
feebleness. The reader is indeed presented with 
appropriate images and sentiments, clothed in flow- 
ing and elegant verse. But mere opinion predom- 
inates over facts; the reader desires greater con- 
densation and rapidity ; nor did we ever meet with 
amore striking example of the superiority of nature 
to man’s ‘* invention,’’ as regards variety, fulness, 
truth, and moral conclusion, than in some of Mrs. 
Ogilvy’s ballads compared with others. There is 
no doubt a risk of incongruity, arising from the 
superadded matter having very slender resemblance 
to the original; as we continually see in novels 
founded on facts. In Mrs. Ogilvy’s case this is 
prevented by her literary and traditional knowledge 
of the Highlanders, as well as by sufficient warmth 
of genius to fuse the whole of her materials into 
an homogeneous character. 

The manner of the old ballads is well sustained, 
both in the character of the versification and the 
dramatic form into which the subject is often 
thrown: but Mrs. Ogilvy seems to have given too 
mach attention to modern imitations of those bal- 
lads, and to have occasionally proposed to herself 
some particular modern author as a model. This 
not only induces an echo as regards the flow and 
character of the verse, but her choice of metre is) 
not always well adapted to her theme. As melo- | 
dies, though susceptible of various expression 
according to their arrangement, yet possess, in 
Moore’s language, ‘‘ a real and innate sentiment”’ 
to which one cast of thought alone is suitable, so 
all subjects with any relation to lyric poetry have 
some species of metre best adapted to convey the 
character of the theme. This will spontaneously 
come to a bard who is prompted by feeling only ; 
but when a writer cultivates a close acquaintance 
with other poets, it is not always easy to distin- 
guish between memory, or inspiration at second- 
hand. In this point of view the national ballad 
writers had a great advantage in having little to 
imitate. 

The most varied and powerful poem of the col- 
lection is “* The Shrift of Janet Campbell.”” The 
story is founded upon a legend of some elderly 
Highland chieftain having through jealousy con- 
fined his young wife in a remote tower and watched 
at the door ti]l she was starved to death. This 
simple incident Mrs. Ogilvy has extended by intro- 





ducing Janet, a former mistress of the chieftain, to 


whom he had promised marriage. On the arrival 
of the young wife, Janet perceives the lady’s affec- 
tion for a youthful squire of her train ; and makes 
her master witness of an interview between the 
lovers, though she knows the wife is guiltless and 
that the squire has been dismissed. The sequel 
may be told by Janet herself, in a deathbed con- 
fession of her whole life. 


‘** Ha! thou false one! that didst trifle with each 
woman as a toy, 

See thyself, thou churl decrepit, ousted by a beard- 
less boy ! 

Seek in Balloch Wood!’ He rushed there, saw 
them stand in weeping drowned. 

With a howl he felled the stripling, stunned and 
bleeding, to the ground. 


‘* Not a word of rage he uttered, but he wrenched 
the lady’s arm ; 

And his cheek had bloodless pallor, and his eye 
had deadly harm ; 

Back he dragged her to this castle, to this turret 
rude and small ; 

There he barred her in that closet—Jeanie! hark ! 
I hear her call. 


“Here we guarded night and morning, we that 
once in love were bound, 

Now united in hate’s shackles—but we never 
looked around ; 

With a steady purpose gazing on the doorway of 
her den, 

Only for subsistence quitting—sleep we ne’er might 
know again. 


‘* Through a crevice in the wainscot did we feed 
the prisoned wretch, 

From a little pan of water, which I daily went to 
fetch ; 

Upon that she lived and struggled many a day and 
many a night, 

Gasping, fainting, and yet living, as we listened in 
affright. 


**Oh! to hear her shriek of anguish— Give me 
food, but give me food! 

Or else kill me with your claymore—oh, my hus- 
band, that ye would! 

Help me! never, never sinned I ’gainst thine honor 
or my own. 

Give me food!’ and then her screaming died away 
into a moan. 


** So she wailed until she perished ; till upon that 
guilty cell, 

After those despairing ravings, deep and sudden 
silence fell: 

Then we knew our work was finished, that her 
soul had fled away ; 

And the boy, whose wound had fevered, died of 
pain and grief that day. 


‘* By his corse I stood and pondered ; for strange 
memories came back, 

Strangely summoned by his features, by his eye- 
brows straight and black ; 

By the curve of Jip and nostril ; and I cried, ‘ Alas, 
my son, 

Had he Jived to such a manhood, had been like 


thee, hapless one! 


**©*¢ Such his sire was when I loved him!’ as I 
looked I saw a scro}] 

Hidden in his garment’s foldings, which I careless 
did unroll ; 
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*T was unsigned ; oh, fatal writing!—’t was the 
letter of my lord, 

When he hurled me to destruction with his cold 
and scoffing word. 


** This I bound about my Kenneth in the madness 
of my scorn, 

This had been upon his bosom when to church I 
him had borne, 

When his gloomy grandsire took him—yes, my 
Kenneth, it was thou, 

Lying murdered by thy father, with his hand-mark 
on thy brow! 


‘* Thou wert then his wife’s young lover, thou her 
squire from Erin’s isle, 

With thy father’s fatal beauty, with thy father’s 
treacherous smile ; 

Ah! what film mine eyes had darkened, bleared 
with passion, truth to shun? 

Dulled indeed the mother’s instinct when she knew 
not "twas her son! 


** Pacing up and down this chamber was the unre- 
lenting lord, 

By the dead wife of his bosom keeping late and 
useless ward : 

‘Go thou down!’ I said, in frenzy: ‘ once to thee 
a son I bore; 

Thou hast slain him in thy fury; go, and look on 
him once more ! 


‘«* For that squire is our own offspring!’ Loud 
he laughed in scornful rage— 

* Janet, wouldst thou melt my spirit to weak pity 
for her page— 

Fer her paramour!’ ‘ Nay, look here, proof is 
plain if thou canst read : 


Man! I say our son lies murdered, and thy hand 
has done the deed !’ 


‘* Vacantly he stared and listened, stupefied and 
slow he went 

To the place where Kenneth’s body lay in cold 
abandonment : 

But, upon the very threshold, swift he turned and 
fled away, 

And for years a raving maniac roamed the terror 
of Strath Tay. 


** Oh, that I like him had maddened, had forgotten 
all my woe! 

Better quick annihilation than this agony so slow, 

Eating cankerous my bosom: death itself me can- 
not save, 

For the evil of our courses doth pursue us in the 
grave.”’ 


The prose introductions prefixed to each ballad 
are not only necessary, but occasionally as inter- 
esting as the poetry they illustrate, especially in 
their sketches of Highland manners and super- 
stitions. 

The illustrations, by Mr. M’lan, consist of views 
of scenery and groups of figures ; characteristic, so 
far as externals go, and suggestive of the manners 
as well as the costumes of the time. The action 
of the figures is expressive—most so where the 
faces are concealed: an artifice made famous by 
Apelles, which our homely illustrator not unsuc- 
cessfully employs. They constitute the beauty 
of the book for drawingroom or boudoir uses.— 


Spectator. 
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We are glad to see the Americans making a 
free use of their eagle. Their eagle soars aloft, 
bathing her plumes in the clouds, disdaining the 
brute creation. A free indulgence in this figura- 
tive triumph is to be encouraged as excellent for 
peace. Of all ways of asserting national superior- 
ity, it is the most inexpensive, and yet how satis- 
factory! A writer or orator, burning with nationa| 
enmity, delivers himself of a figure, giving a tri- 
umph to his country in the person of its emblematic 
bird or beast, and straight he feels not only relieved 
of the load of perilous stuff, but delighted wiih 
himself for having said such fine things in honor 
of his dear native land. Wars should be conducted 
in this way, and in this way only. The American 
eagle should fight it out with the British lion ; the 
British lion, on its part, trampling on the moulung 
eagle ; and the eagle soaring above the mangy 
lion; and each thanking Heaven for the victory, 
and singing ** Non nobis.”’ : 

We are sorry that the British lion has lately 
fallen into ridicule and disuse. The fault was with 
those who did not reserve him for national occa- 
sions, but dragged him into petty domestic quar- 
rels, such as the great Mott question, or the An- 
dover Union. Every tailor quarrelling with his 
wife for dragging him from the public-house threat- 
ened her with the British lion. This was the 
abuse of the lion ; but the lion is of excellent uses 
so long as he is kept in his sphere to lash, roar, 
and rage against the birds and beasts of other 
nations. Napoleon was so conscious of the impor- 
tance of the British lion, that he had recourse to 
the denial of him, and insisted that the brute was 
a leopard. France would have been more pacific 
if she had had the good fortune to possess any 
able-bodied beast to take her part in figurative 
combat. Wanting this sort of representation and 
metaphorical triumph, she was obliged to comfort 
her vanity by resort to vulgar arms. Her cock’s 
crow scared the lion, and that was something ; but 
she could not always be crowing by figurative 
deputy ; and the cock, being too near a representa- 
tive, with his strut, his swagger, and his coxcomb- 
ries, seemed a satire upon her sons. Her lilies 
might serve a turn now and then in poetry or bal- 
let; but lilies cannot take the field, and are not of 
the martial complexion. 

It is for want of having some bird or beast to 
swagger handsomely for her in figure that France 
must occupy Algeria, and exterminate uncountable 
thousands of Arabs. If she could set up some 
potent brute upon a metaphorical establishment, 
a griffin or dragon, or what not of that alarming 
sort, she might disband half her army, live at peace 
with her neighbors, and trample on all the world 
typically. If Europe and Africa understood their 
true interests, they would subscribe to furnish 
France with an endriago; and we are far from 
certain that it would not be a politic generosity 
for England to make her a present of our lion, 
and to rest content with the unicorn, which is quite 
fresh, having been unused hitherto in metaphor, 
however much in stucco. With what a grace her 
majesty, on her next visit to the King of the 
French, might present him with the British lion 
to rouse himself and roar for France! We could 
spare him; and the lion would have fine scope for 

rance in African warfare.—Examiner. 
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A TALE FROM THE SHORES OF THE BALTIC, BY THE 
AUTHOR OF LETTERS FROM THE BALTIC. 


Upon the eastern shores of the Gulf of Finland, 
at the distance of about a hundred wersts from the 
ancient city of Narva, lies an estate called Kunda, 
equally rich in the beauties of nature and the relics 
of antiquity. Here vegetation of a more varied 
and luxuriant character is found than usually oc- 
curs in this northern latitude; the oak wad the 
beech, intermingled with rich plots of grass, grow 
at the very edge of the waves, and there being no 
tides in the Baltic, the rights of boundary are very 
peacefully kept. For about half a werst in breadth 
the shore continues a flat luxuriant strip, when it 
suddenly rises in three successive cliffs, each above 
a hundred feet high, and placed about the same 
half-werst one behind the other, like huge steps 
leading to the table-land above. In some places 
the rocks are completely hidden from the view by 
a thick fence of trees which take root at their 
base :—the vigorous firs shooting far above their 
rounder, deciduous brethren, and climbing with their 
clean-cut, ladder-like branches, like a spiral stair- 
case round a slender column, in tapering lines up 
to the summit of the cliff ;—while each flat landing- 
place gives footing to another sturdy forest, and 
between every bold trank which skirts the edge 
lies enframed the same never-tiring picture of sea 
and sky and luxuriant foreground. Such is the 
character of two of these cliffs ; at the third the 
rocks rise Jess abruptly, and, except the grass and 
wild flowers which creep in horizontal lines be- 
tween the division of the strata, and the wild straw- 
berries and low shrubs which nestle in their recess- 
es, including even a few sprays of English white- 
thorn—a rare colonist in this clime—not an object 
breaks their rugged sides. 

This last cliff surmounted, the view now opens 
over a vast bleak plain, flat as the gulf itself, and 
so devoid of all natural objects, that it seems as if 
the winds from the Baltic had compromised mat- 
ters with the smiling valley below, by sweeping 
all signs of fertility from the plain above. Here, 
on the very edge of the topmost cliff, commanding 
a panoramic view, unmatched on the one hand for 
beauty, and on both for extent, and exposed to 
every blast that blows beneath heaven, the caprice 
or boldness of an architect has placed a large man- 
sion, standing like a lonely sentinel’s box at the 
edge of a fortress, and visible in a square mass for 
miles around. Forwarder in the plain lie a few 
seattered buildings, and upon the same line with 
the house itself may be seen an old mill, now a 
ruin, but sacred from further demolition from the 
circumstance of its forming, as well as the man- 
sion, a land-mark for navigation. Other and more 
interesting relics of antiquity are discernible from 
this height, for deeper in the country may be seen 
the bold ruins of the Castle of Wesenberg, and be- 
neath the cliffs, on a tongue of land jutting into 
the sea, stands the ancient pile of the ‘Tolsburg. 

But to return to the house. To those who ap- 
proach it from the plain for the first time, it ap- 
pears no less the emblem than the abode of utter 
desolation ; and as the land lies in a gentle, almost 
imperceptible slope up to its very threshold, not a 
glimpse of the valley enced or sea beyond is vis- 
ible till the traveller has entered its walls. Such 
being the case, he generally finds himself stationed 
at a window overlooking the full magnificence of 
the scene, before he is even aware of its existence ; 





while his astonished gaze follows the receding mas- 
ses of furest which hang round each depression of 
the cliff—lingers along the slender line of shore 
studded with solitary groups of trees and huge mas- 
ses of boulder stones, and thence launches freely 
on a wide expanse of waters, broken only by the 
bold outline of the mountainous island of Hochland 
resting upon the horizon. 

On this coast, so dreary above and so smiling be- 
neath, scenes of danger and adventure, arising from 
a system of illicit traffic, had often been witnessed ; 
for, far removed from the widely scattered towns 
of their own country, where a selfish Russian pol- 
icy only-offers for sale the wretched articles of its 
own inland manufactures, and those at exorbitant 
prices, the inhabitants of this wild region are 
doubly induced to welcome across the Finlanders 
from the opposite shores, whose own comparative- 
ly unrestricted commerce enables them to offer the 
various products of foreign growth or excellence 
at a moderate price. Moreover, the Finlanders 
are content to forego money and take goods in ex- 
change, a mode of payment particularly conve- 
nient in this part of the world ; and thus the sledge 
or boat, which comes freighted with coffee, sugar, 
English enttons, and other tempting artieloe, gon 
erally returns laden with a cargo of corn or bran- 
dy. Owing to the extent to which this system of 
traffic, equally illegal on both sides, was carried 
on, the vigilance of government had been attracted, 
and a species of preventive guard, called Strandrei- 
ters, consisting of a body of mounted Cossacks, 
was established along the coast ; their head-quar- 
ters being about four wersts, nearly as many miles, 
from the mansion we have described. ‘These in- 
dividuals were hated as a matter of course, and 
cheated by the same rule ; while, for some time, 
the traffic only seemed to acquire fresh zest and 
activity from the difficulties which attended it. 
Altogether the peasants here are a more manly 
race than are usually met with in this part of Rus- 
sia. This is owing to their wild locality ; to their 
frequent intercourse with the islanders of the Bal- 
tic, all, as well as the Finlanders, hardy and inde- 
pendent races; and to their favorite pursuit of 
seal-hunting and other nautical occupations, which 
vary their more peaceful agricultural labors. 

Towards the period, however, when our story 
opens, owing to the appointment of a new subal- 
tern officer to this post, whose character for cour- 
age and cruelty was noted, and who had put the 
latter beyond all question by taking the law of 
punishment, in some cases, most barbarously into 
his own hands, the ardor for smuggling had much 
abated. At the same time, it must be owned that 
the shifting state of the Baltic—as perfidious in its 
frozen as in its liquid form—owing to a succession 
of high and suddenly changing winds, not a little 
contributed to the maintenance of order on the 
coast. It was not, indeed, till so late as the 
month of March that the ice-masses became knit 
together, and that the Strandreiters assumed a 
more vigilant look-out. 

But we must again return to the far-seen house 
upon the cliff, where our narrative rightly begins. 
In one of the many apartments of the lower story, 
which usually in houses of this rank is entirely 
appropriated to the numerous retinue of servants, 
there was gathered together a most picturesque 
group. Atalong table, which divided the room 
lengthwise, and wrapped in the tanned sheep-skin, 
which covers alike the Russian, the Finlander, 
and the inhabitant of the Baltic provinces, stood a 
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man with a short, black, curling beard, and quick, 
piereing glance, busily engaged in unpacking and 
displaying the various contents of a huge pack ; 
while around him, with every variety of active 
and passive curiosity expressed in their counte- 
nances, were congregated a group of female house- 
hold servants. The younger women wore their 
hair—generally most profuse in quantity—care- 
fully braided, and disposed around the head, not 
unlike a picture by Raphael; while the matrons 
of the party were distinguished by high helmet- 
shaped caps of every color, decorated behind with 
long flowing ribbons. Some of these neat-handed 
Puhillises were already employed in a close exam- 
ination of the folds of Sitze, or print, or rolls of 
soft woollen material, which the pedler was un- 
wrapping, while others, less venturesome, stood 
leaning with their elbows on the table, in perfect 
wonderment of the treasures, or whispered some 
joke at their bolder companions’ expense, which, 
though it elicited much mirth at the time, might 
not perhaps appear quite so witty if translated 
here. On the other side of the room, in irregular 
groups, sat as many as twelve or fourteen spin- 
ners, all enrobed in gay striped petticoats, of 
native manufacture, with coarse cloth jackets, 
short-waisted, and of a dull grey or blue color, 
though a few of the number, tacitly confessing 
they were too hot, a fact which this warmth-lov- 
ing, northern people very rarely admit, had 
thrown off this upper garment, displaying thereby 
to view their coarse, crimped shifts, all embroid- 
ered with more or less labor, in colored silks, or 
studded with slender spangles. All of these spin- 
ning nymphs wore their long hair utterly uncurbed 
by cap, comb, or ribbon, in smooth, rope-like tresses, 
on their shoulders and bosoms. It would seem, 
indeed, as if this national coiffure, worn among the 
lower peasantry by man and woman alike, had 
been adopted expressly to favor the national qual- 
itv—for we will not call it virtue—of bashfulness ; 
for not only do the women of all ages hang their 
heads in the presence of a superior at an angle 
sufficiently acute for their pendent locks effectually 
to hide their blushing countenances, but even the 
male peasants themselves, in moments of particu- 
lar embarrassment, by no means disdain to fall 
back upon the same ready protection. Occupying 
a considerable space at one end of the room, was 
an immense stove, built of large slabs of brick, 
whose colors, varying through all the shades of 
red and brown, seemed emblematical of their tem- 
perature. At this a stout kitchen girl, attired 
much in the same costume as her spinning sisters, 
was busied alternately putting in and taking out 
the large dark rye-loaves, which hardly differed 
in appearance from the logs which fed the fire. 
On the same side was a door leading to a smaller 
apartment, which communicated with the outer 
air, in the open portal of which stood a few sturdy 
peasants, with their sandalled feet, long coats 
girded at the waist, and flowing locks; while 
behind them were seen a couple more, engaged in 
sharpening their pikes, preparatory to a seal-hunt. 

Such were the many tenants of this room. But 
one yet remains to be mentioned, and one whose 
appearance, to gentle eyes, was more interesting 
than that of all the rest. On a rough chair close 
to the door we have described, and thrown into 
deep light and shade by a high window, sat a 
youthful female figure; so youthful, indeed, that 
it seemed impossible that the sleeping child which 
hung in a kind of sling before her should be her 





own. Bat, on looking in her face, a certain Jan- 
guid expression, which bespoke the cares of the 
matron and mother, though clothed in the round 
contours of the tenderest girlish youth, was dis- 
tinetly visible. Her beauty was great—in trut)). 
too great to be fully appreciated by the company 
in which she now sat; for she was pale as mar- 
ble, her features were delicate and regular, and 
her large violet-blue eyes gazed upon the specta- 
tor with an unconscious pathos, as if lamenting 
the litle sympathy they found. Her dress was 
poor—even tattered; an old Kasavoika or half- 
cloak, lined with fur, hung negligently upon her, 
and barely covered her small round arms, and 
nothing betrayed her real origin except her head, 
which was bound in a turban of indubitable 
Hebrew form. This also told her history ; for in 
the mixture of loftiness and gentleness which her 
countenance expressed, seemed equally united the 
sense of her people’s wrongs and their habits of 
passive endurance. She sat with an air of perfect 
unconcern, now looking listlessly at the busy 
party, or at the strapping damsel at the oven, who, 
with her red face and fat arms, and fragrant, 
steaining load, looked the very personification of 
vulgar plenty. 

** You have a very large batch there, Matusch- 
ka,” said the young stranger, at length breaking 
silence, and seemingly indifferent how she began 
the conversation. 

‘* No more than we shall want,’’ answered the 
red-faced scullion; ‘‘ we have none to spare for 
Jews.”’ 

** If you keep your bread till I ask for it, it will 
be stale,’’ was the laconic reply. And here, 
doubtless, the Christian damsel would have found 
an equally charitable retort, had not all further 
conversation been arrested by the entrance of 
another individual. 

This was no less a personage than the lady of 
the house; summoned to view those wares of 
which she alone was likely to become a purchaser. 
At sight of her the conclave round the pedler 
broke up; each smiling maid-servant suddenly re- 
membered that, whilst she was examining colored 
cottons and gay ribbons, her household Jabors, in al! 
probability, did not progress, and now moved off, 
each her own way, with an air as if she were only 
just come, and had never intended to stop. The loll- 
ing peasants at the door retreated with precipita- 
tion ; the spinners’ heads sunk on their bosoms ; and 
the spinning-wheels, which had been describing 
most languid circles, now whirled with great eo- 
ergy. None, in short, remained, save the lady's own 
maid—a Russian nymph of unquestionable national 
physiognomy—who thought herself privileged to 
do what her mistress did, and the housekeeper, a 
stately dame with an erect cap, who, detecting 
one of the spinning girls peeping at the lady 
through a chink in her wall of hair, suddenly 
broke out into such tones of reprimand as implied 
that her authority had never relaxed. But it was 
not less the individual than the station which gave 
rise to all this demonstration of respect; for, 
although the mistress wore on her whole aspect 
an air of the utmost Christian and feminine get- 
tleness, yet there was something in her look and 
carriage which told, not of that equivocal quality, 
so misnamed, which springs from a helpless and 
negative character—provoking minds of more 
power not seldom to demonstrations of a very 
opposite nature, and meeting rarely with more 
respect than it deserves—but rather the acquired 
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control ever warm feelings often tried, and the 
submissivn of a lofty spirit to loftier convictions. 
Her eye was thoughtful, and her whole deport- 
ment serious; nevertheless, there was that Jurk- 
ing animation in her face which showed that a 
gleam of merriment or sparkle of sarcasm would 
still flash up from the suppressed fires within. 
She glanced around the room, and her eye rested 
on the figure of the Jewess, who, now quitting 
her listless posture, rose with the child in her 
arms at the lady’s entrance. As their looks met, 
a spectator might have fancied some resemblance 
between them; both countenances were so pale 
and so beautiful, and both marked with an expres- 
sion of experience beyond their years. But they 
might almost have exchanged their birthright ; 
for the Cliristian lady's eye was full, dark, and of 
an Oriental languor, and her eyebrow slender and 
arched, like Lot’s daughter in Guido’s picture ; 
while the young Israelite’s deep blue eye and 
tender brow might better have found its prototype 
among the highborn daughters of an island 
kingdom. 

** Seditez’’—be seated, said the lady, and the 
Jewess dropped to her former position. 

** And whonoo deo you come 1’? 

** Across the Gulf, Sudarina,’’* replied the 
pedler himself, in a broken Russo-German. 

‘* But you must have had a dangerous journey !”’ 

‘‘Dangerous! Vasche Cidtelstvo, (your Grace,) 
by no means; the track across the Baltic is now 
as level the whole way, excepting a few holes, as 
the centre of a frozen stream.” 

** Did you come, then, through the past night?” 
added the lady, looking with compassion at the 
young woman and child. 

“‘ Sudarina, no,”’ said the pedler, with a little 
hesitation. ‘* We landed Jate, and slept in an out- 
house here,’’ interposed the Jewess, pointing in 
the direction of the stables; and then, embar- 
rassed, perhaps, at the avowal, and conscious of 
the lady’s fixed gaze, a blush passed over her pale 
face, as tender and clear as the last reflection of 
light at sunset over the peak of the Jungfrau. 
The pedler now, as if desirous to avoid further 
questioning, hurriedly pursued— 

‘“* The Kaufmann Mendelssohn, from whom the 
Sudarina took the coffee and sugar and the beau- 
tiful English stuffs last year, has been waiting all 
this winter to send the Suadarina what she had 
ordered, but the bahn (ice-track) has been so bad, 
I could not come before.” 

‘**] am more sorry you came at all. Did he not 
receive my message’ I sent him word not to 
venture himself, or any one; the Strandreiters are 
80 strict now, it is hard to escape them; and the 
goods are not worthy of the peril.”’ 

** It is not fear that will keep your servant from 
waiting on the Sudarina; though it is true that 
the low price of the wares (and they are precious 
goods) is far from covering the expense of the 
transport,’ said the pedler, beginning his speech 
in his Russian and ending it in his Hebrew nature. 
“‘T have a valuable cargo—sugar double-refined— 
coffee, the best, at seventy kopecks the pound ; 
the Sudarina can’t buy it at Narva under two rou- 
bles—and that had. And Siize for the little Ba- 
rishnas’ holiday frocks. French silks and English 
shawls. The Sudarina will send me back with a 
light sledge, and Rose will ride the whole way.” 

“ And is that your wife!” said the lady, who 


* Lady, or Signora. 


had evidently been much more occupied with the 
Jewess’ countenznce than with the pedler’s 
catalogue. 

** Sudarina, I am his wife,” said the young 
creature. 

** But that is not your child ; no, it cannot be— 
you look but a child yourself.” 

** Matvei is my child,”’ said the Jewess, with a 
glance of her liquid eye towards the sleeper, 
which saperseded any other affirmative. 

** Poor young creature,”’ said the lady in a low 
tone, and in a Janguage which none there under- 
stood; and then addressing the pedler, ** How 
could you venture to bring your wife such a jour- 
ney! Are you not afraid of injuring her health?”’ 

The pedler smiled at this question. ‘* Rose is 
accustomed to it,’ he said; ‘* she can sleep as 
well beneath the straw in the sledge as the Suda- 
rina beneath her silken coverlet.”’ 

**1°ll be bound she has nothing bettet at home,”’ 
said Axina, the Russian waiting-maid, who was 
already much deeper engrossed in the contents of 
the pack than her mistress, in a half-whisper to 
Tina, the stately housekeeper. 


** Nay, Axina, girl, but he must be a bold man 
who could leavé such a pretty young wire (it she 


be his wife) at home ; she is safest with him,”’ re- 
plied Tina. 

‘* Safe, indeed,’’ retorted the Russian Grace ; 
** it would be an odd taste that could fancy such a 
jidskoe face, and a bold heart that would venture 
near any of her race: before a Christian can say 
Sdrastite ?* as the saying goes, they ‘ll pick your 
pockets.”’ ' 

‘* You are a fool, Axina,’’ said her mistress, 
who happened to overhear her—the Russian 
equivalent to this being more customary, if not 
more polite ; ‘‘ her face is not so Jewish as your 
own, to say nothing of its being a trifle hand- 
somer; and as to picking pockets, one of your 
own Russians will outwit a Jew any day. Here, 
take my keys, and fetch bread and meat from the 
schafferei,t and white bread for the child. Do you 
hear? Skorée, quick.”’ 

At this double insult on herself and her nation, 
followed up by a commission which by no means 
smoothed the matter, poor Axina’s lips protruded 
beyond all bounds even of Tartar symmetry ; and 
this, with the slowest possible execution of 
orders, being the only means of expressing her 
injured dignity left to her, it is but just to add that 
she made the most of both before she finally quit- 
ted the room. 

‘* What may be the price of this blue Navarino, 
pedier*’’—and then, without waiting or listening 
for the answer, ‘‘ And what’s your age, Jev- 
raica ?’’t added the lady, who stood between the 
gay pile of goods and the poor tattered girl. 

** Sudarina, I am sixteen summers old ;’’ for 
the Russians reckon by this brief season, though 
their neighbors, the Laplanders, compute by 
frosts. 

** Sixteen summers!” repeated the lady with 
somewhat of horror; ‘‘ too young, too young. 
Why were you in such haste to begin the cares of 
life? they come soon enough of themselves. And 
your child ?”’ 

‘*Matvei can walk alone; come, Dischinka, 
show the Barina how well you can stand,” said 
Rose, putting a little misshapen bundle down, 
which first pitched on its head, then settled on toa 





* How do you do? + Store-room. + Hebrew. 
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more central part, and thence, being quickly 
jerked upright by its mother, began to show symp- 
toms of tolerably lively limbs beneath. 

** What a pretty child! Such beautiful eyes 
are too good for a boy ; they were better bestowed 
on one of my little girls,’’ said the lady, with a 
smile of encouragement. 

** The Sudarina then is blessed with children ?’’ 
said the Jewess, and a glance of maternal free- 
masonry passed between them, which would 
probably have been further amplified by words, 
when Axina entering with provisions, the lady 
resumed her examination of the pack. 

The pedler now displayed all his treasures, and 
for some time nothing was discussed but textures 
and patterns, roubles and kopecks ; while Axina, 
at her mistress’ elbow, cast looks of true Russian 
longing at a flaunty red chintz with yellow flowers, 
the most indubitable bit of internal manufacture 
the pack afforded, which she determined to bargain 
for at the very first pause, and beat down at every 
successive one. 

‘** Then I may cut the Sudarina sixteen ells of 
the French Navarino; and how many of the 


checked print?’’ 
** Mignteen ells, my good man. "’ 


‘* Surely the Sudarina will take the whole, 
exactly three and twenty ; five ells more will just 
be a frock for one of the little Barishnas. There ’s 
no fear of its fading in the wash: Ill pledge my- 
self it will come out brighter every time, like 
the green leaves in summer after a shower of rain. 
Come, you shall have the last five ells ten kopecks 
cheaper.”’ 

** Very well, you may leave it; but what ’s the 
price of this Englische Leder? (English leather, 
alias stay-jean.) _- beautiful it is! how different 
to what one gets here. Axina, feel here ; this 
will be hard work for your fingers.”’ 

Axina lent a disparaging eye, for she was too 
good a patriot to praise foreign wares. But the 
Jew knew no distinction ; all he had was first-rate. 

‘* *T is a choice article ; 1 "ll sell it cheap: what 
says Vasche Cidtelstvo to six roubles the ell?” 
with a look at the same time as if he thought he 
might raise his price on the strength of her admir- 
ation, but rather doubting her concurrence. 

‘*Six roubles an ell? Absurd! No English 
merchant would ask above a fourth of that price, 
and you have paid no duty. Put it back again, 
Axina.”’ 

** Nay, Sudarina, I would rather be a loser 
than you; Nu, you shall have it for five rou- 
bles.”’ 

** More than twice its value; but I never bar- 
gain : if it were not English, I would not look at 
it twice.”’ 

‘* Well, the Sudarina may please to change her 
mind,’’ said the Jew, smiling obsequiously ; ‘* will 
she look, meanwhile, at some beautiful Calinckor 
—genuine English ; here’s the maker’s name,”’ 
pointing to a hieroglyphic of rather doubtful mean- 
ing at the fag end: ‘* and English needles, too; I 
have plenty of English goods this time ;’’ and as 
the first-named article was produced, the lady 
stooped her head, and gave it that peculiar rab 
between both hands with which discerning buyers 
of linen invariably begin, and then throwing down 
the loose-woven dusty goods : 

** English calico! what trash! No English 
hands ever felt this cotton ;—before now, at least,’’ 
she added in a low tone. ‘ And your needles? 
no better: do you call these English? Pray 
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don’t fill your sledge with such wares when you 
I could supply you with either 


cross again : 
better.” 

“* The Sudarina appears to know all about Eng- 
lish wares,” continued the pedler, still smiling 
imperturbably ; ‘‘ has the Sudarina ever been in 
England ?”’ 

** T never left it till I came here,’’ was the slow 
and serious answer. 

** Moschno li! Is it possible! 
wonderful! Boje mit! my God! 
Sudarina was an Englishwoman ?”’ 

**Was an Englishwoman! I am an English- 
woman as much as you are a—Russian (she was 
going to say ‘‘ a Jew,’’) and shall never be other- 
wise.”’ 

These last few sentences had roused the Jewess 
from her customary apathy, and hastily rising, 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ How could the Barina leave her 
own land? To be sure, Russia is a pleasant 
country, and England, they say, is but a poor 
place to live in; but each one loves their 
own. Has the Barina then no Pépinka or Ma- 
minka 2”? 

** Yes,” said the lady, smiling mournfully at 
Russo's ouddon cbullition 5 ‘‘ yoo, my mother, Cod 
bless her, is alive, but I have not seen her for 
many long years.”’ 

** Boje moi! how could you leave her ?”’ 

** Nay, Rose, you have no right to question me. 
I did like yourself, I married young, and now | 
am older I must be wise enough to make the best 
of it. Women must follow their husbands, you 
know ; you Russians follow yours on a mournful 
errand sometimes. And I am as happy as most 
are,’’ she added, with a sigh which somewhat 
qualified the assertion. 

‘‘Nu—if the Barina be but happy, that’s 
enough. "Tis true, there’s nothing like your 
own country and kinsfolk ; but a good husband is 
worth travelling after. And one husband, I dare 
say, is as good as another,’’ added Rose, with 
rather a novel species of philosophy, which her 
own husband might not have quite so readily 
approved. But the pedler seemed fully to partake 
of the sympathizing emotions which evidently 
swelled the heart of his young wife, and looking 
at the beautiful lady with his blandest expression, 
‘** Say no more about it; Sudarina shall have her 
Englische Leder at four roubles; nay, I'll say 
three roubles, eighty kopecks ;”" and there ’s no 
knowing how his abatements might not have pro- 
ceeded, when suddenly the light at the window 
was obscured, and the lady’s quick eye was the 
first to recognize the figure of a horseman, who, 
pike in hand, and mounted on a high saddle, over- 
looked the window which no pedestrian figure 
could have reached, and stood gazing for a second 
at the party through the dusky double panes. A 
quick glance of fear spoke her anxiety as she 
hastily motioned the Jew and his wife to a part 
of the apartinent screened by the stove, and then, 
quick as thought, threw the despised calico over 
the multifarious pack. Scarcely was this effected 
when one of the long-haired peasants put his head 
round the door-stall and mysteriously whispered, 
““The Strandreiter,”’—a communication which 
was immediately followed by a confusion of voices 
and trampling of feet at the outer door. ; 

‘What shall Ido? What shall I do?’ said 
the Jew trembling from head to foot, while Rose 
leant with her child against the warm stove and 
exhibited no signs of fear. 


Chudéznoi ! 
Then the 
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“ Keep quiet,” said the lady, “and you will 
lose nothing.”’ 

** But my sledge! my sledge! it is at the door ; 
and the good black horse, and a liesspfund and a 
half of coffee, and fifteen pounds of tea—genuine 
Kaiser’s- Thee. What shall Ido?’’ and he wrung 
his hands in terror. 

*‘Malchi, hold your tongue,’’ said the lady 
with an imperative tone, which showed she had 
not lived so long in Russia for nothing, ‘* and 
listen.” 

The whole party now stood in silence, broken 
only by Rose, who in a low whisper related that 
she had seen that figure on the cliffs as they 
came in; ‘* but’? she innocently added, “I took 
him for the Sud@r (the master) of the house him- 
self.’ 

The gravity of this declaration ruffled that of 
the lady for a moment; but now all ears were 
again bent in the direction of the door, where 
apparently a parley not of the most amicable 
deseription was going forward; while, by the 
repeated jingle of the sledge-bells, the head of the 
litle black horse in question seemed to be the 
object of contention. 

Meanwhile the anxious thought, ‘‘ Where can 
I hide these poor creaturest’? was uppermost in 
the lady’s mind. 

In vain did she ransack the house from the 
Boden, as the provincial Germans improperly call 
their garret, to the cellar, for a safe asylum for 
them, when suddenly she exclaimed, ‘Stay ; | 
have thought of an excellent hiding-place ; here, 
good Tina, take my keys and lock these poor 
people up in the Schafferet ; that’s the Jast place 
i. which they ‘ll fancy I should hide a hungry 

ew,” 

Despite her terror, for all present partook of it, 
the good old soul received the keys with a some- 
what humorous smile. But Axina, who had 
stood crossing herself most indefatigably, now 
changed the action into one of genuine secular 
wonderment at a proceeding on her mistress’ 
part, no less foolhardy in her eyes than that of 
turning a ravenous wolf into a sheep-fold. Her 
indignation however was superfluous; for before 
the order could be executed the Strandreiter shot 
like an arrow past the window, and his horse’s 
hoofs were heard in diminishing thunder upon the 
hollow rocks. 

“Slava Bogu!’’ ‘Thank God!’’ simultane- 
ously ejaculated the Jewess and the English mis- 
tress, each in their native tongue. 

And now all shyness vanished: the peasants 
thronged into the apartment, each ready to tell the 
tale where all seemed anxious alike to listen ; and 
though somewhat varying in detail, yet each 
agreeing in the main point, viz., that the danger 
was not over, but only suspended. The Stran- 
dreiter, it appeared, finding himself powerless 
against se many, had hurried off to the guard- 
house to bring up his comrades, and a strong band 
might be expected within an hour. 

**The Russian dog wanted to drive the horse 
and sledge away,’’ said one long-haired indi- 
vidual. 

‘If it had not been for our harpoons, more than 
one of us would have felt the point of his lance,” 
said another. 


‘* He tried to stab the horse in his fury,”’ said a 
third. 


**No, no,’’ cried two or three voices at 
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once ; ‘* ’t was the sledge into which he stuck his 
ike.” 

ue And no bad thought either,’’ added the elder- 

looking of the party ; ‘* how else should he know 

it again? But don’t Jet us be talking and doing 

nothing ; that won’t help the Praua,* and she is 

in the most trouble.”’ 

‘‘'Take my advice, Praua,’’ said another, ‘‘ and 
send the Jew, horse and sledge, bag and baggage, 
wife and child, into the woods. May be they ‘Il 
manage to keep clear of the Cossacks, though tis 
true Ivan’s eyes are as sharp as his lance.”’ 

This prudent ajpeal remained unanswered ; for 
she to whom it was addressed seemed hardly to 
hear it. But the Jew had understood all; and 
with instinctive caution and trembling hands began 
securing and doing up the seattered contents of his 
pack, whose defenceless state in such a mixed 
company seemed not a little to aggravate his 
sufferings ; while Axina, seizing the opportunity, 
drove such a hard bargain for that same red and 
yellow cotton as no Jew in his senses would ever 
have consented to. 

Meantime the lady still kept silence, engaged 
apparently in a painful conflict with herself, while 
the wild-looking peasants, who in their eagerness 
and vehemence had ventured nearer a superior 
than custom usually allowed, now sunk back, en- 
framing her graceful figure in a semicircle which 
none seemed disposed again to cross. But Rose 
was the first to break the ring: moving forward 
with a determined air, though paler than ever, one 
hand propping her child, she laid the other in its 
tattered sleeve upon the lady's arm: ‘‘ Do not be 
in trouble for us; we thank you for your kind 
words, and for the bread we have eaten under 
your roof; there are not many here who would 
have given us either. Come, husband, let us go 
into the woods; it is not so very cold; and the 
Lord Jehovah, who did not forsake the little 
Ishmael in the desert, will care for our Mat- 
vei. Come,’’—and so saying she hugged the 
little bale of rags, which had sunk to sleep on 
her bosom, closer to her, and moved towards the 
door. 

‘« No, no, Rose—stay,”’ said the lady, grasping 
her by the collar of the wretched cloak ; ‘‘ 1 was 
not thinking of my own risk—no, indeed, I was not. 
But—my husband—if he should return’’—and here 
she stopped. 

‘*] understand you, Sudarina ; I would rather be 
in the cold woods with Matvei, than see you stand 
in fear before your lord. Let us go.”’ 

At these words the same elderly peasant—a 
plain but sensible-looking man, with awkward 
muscular person and long reddish locks, every hair 
of which curled separate with exposure to the 
frost—now stepped forward. ‘‘ May your servant, 
Maddis, speak t”’ 

**Speak, good Maddis,”’ said his mistress ; ‘‘ you 
never speak idly.”’ 

‘* Then my advice is that you keep neither the 
Jew nor his wife here. I would say the same if 
they were Christians. It is not alone that the 
Herr will be angry, but the house will be ran- 
sacked ; and where would you hide them then? It 
would not so much matter if we had another to 
deal with ; for I would engage with a few roubles, 
or a couple of young lambs, or even half-a-dozen 
chickens, with Praua’s permission, to make these 


* Mistress, a corruption of the German word Frau. 
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Russians so blind that they should not know this 
Jew from old Jiirri the fire lighter, or his pack 
there from a pile of billet-wood ; but Ivan is not to 
be settled thus—honesty is his best line of cheating 
now. Isn't there a fresh order come to keep a 
stricter watch than ever? Ill answer for it those 
Finlanders knew that well enough—but what 
won't a Jew risk for gain? (the Jew groaned) — 
And for the first smuggler he can catch, Ivan is to 
have a sum of money—to say nothing of an order 
to hang on his breast—which, to be sure, is more 
show than profit—as well as all the contraband he 
ean lay his hands upon.” 

Here the Jew groaned again. 

“1f,”’ said the lady eagerly, “it is nothing 
more than the goods, I ’d willingly pay—"’ 

‘Oh! Prana, all your paying will do no good : 
the Russian would take the money fitst and the 
goods afterwards ; and the poor creatures, though 
they were over-silly to put themselves in such a 
strait and the Praua in such trouble, would be sent 
on to St. Petersburgh ; and many have walked to 
Siberia for a less crime than cheating the customs. 
And itis not unpunished either that they would 
get out of [van's grasp; for he is too fond of the 
fist and the whip among his own people to spare 
smugglers—whether man or woman—to say noth- 
ing of their being Jews, which makes the business 
ten times worse.”’ 

** What is to be done, then?’’ 


said the lady, 
shuddering at the thought. 


**T cannot bear to 


turn them out, especially this young creature,”’ 
and she still kept her hold on Rose. 

‘* Why, to be sure,”’ said the old man, looking 
at the tender cheek of the Jewess with a pitying 
glanee, ** it seems hard to turn such a young wife 
into the woods, to eat birch-twigs and drink snow- 


water, but depend upon it, Praua, she is safer 
under God's roof than under man’s. 
have thought of a plan: 
Tomas,”’ 
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And now the lady, albeit not unused to those 
painful dilemmas where the heart and the judgment 
pull contrary ways, stood in deep consideration, 
whilst many an expectant look hung upon her de- 
termination. But though the main question 
seemed still irreconcilable in her mind, yet a little 
under-current of thoughtfulness had full play, and 
turhing to the housekeeper, she gave directions in 
a low voice to fetch the bread and salt fish, which 
form the staple food of the lower orders, and a 
couple of bottles of brandy, and other provisions, 
adding, ‘‘ they will want them wherever they 
go.” 
Her good sense told her that Maddis’ plan in 
truth was the best and the most merciful ; and for 
the pedler, trained like every Russian to bear all 
weathers and stand all fatigues, she felt no com- 
punction ; but she wavered when she looked at the 
slight form and pale brow of the Jewess. The 
decision, however, was not to come from her. 

** Rose,’’ she began, ‘* your husband will do 
well to accept this offer.”’ 

* The Sudarina is right.” 

** But you—you had best stay here, and it will 
be hard if I cannot protect you.’’ 

** No,” said the young woman with a firm look. 
‘* The Sudarina means it well; but I go with my 
husband, were it to Siberia.”’ 

A short pause ensued. 

‘** My heart bleeds for you, Rose, but I cannot 


dissuade you; you are right, and God be your 


help; but there is another duty for you yet.” 
he Jewess looked up imploringly, and with 
quickened breath, as if dreading, yet foreknowing 
the next word, and involuntarily pressed the 
sleeping child to her. 
** Yes, Bédnaya, (poor one.) you have guessed 
my meaning—you must leave your child here. | 


However, I! pity you from my very heart, but indeed you 
' bad ” ° 

we three here Jiihann, | must; he would only encumber your steps, and 

pointing to the two other peasants, ‘* and | you would surely not expose his tender life to the 


myself, are ready for seal-hunting ; let the Jew | hardships you may perhaps undergo.”’ 
and his wife come with us; it will be hard if we! 


ean't land them at Hochland before six hours are | cheek of the slumberer. 


over ; it is not noonday yet. 
and when the Cossacks are tired of searching, can 
come back again at their leisure: or if they have 
to be out one night, it is only sleeping in their 
sheepskins as we do; besides, it is easy walking 
on the ice, and all downhill to it.”’ 

*¢ Bat you will be seen from the cliff.” 

‘© What, with this snow, Praua?’’ said the man, 
smiling ; no, nor even without it. We shall be as 
invisible before we have gone a quarter of a werst 
as a white hair on the plain.” 

** But what will become of my pack?’’ said the 
pedier in an anxious tone, looking as if he would 
himself willingly have crept into it. 

**T "ll take care of that,’’ said Maddis, to whom 
the contrivance was apparently no new experi- 
ment. ‘‘ Here you, Mart, run with it, and you 
others help him, to that part of the wood where the 
ant-hills stand so thick; pile it up with a little 
snow, and no one will know it from its neighbors : 
the lady can have it fetched when the alarm is 
over.”’ 

‘* And I'll put the horse in the stable,’’ said one 
voice. 

** And T’ll stow the sledge away where there 
are twenty like it,’”’ said another. 

** But take the board out first where the lance 
pricked it, and into the fire with it,” said Maddis 
again. 


|mother to him, 





The Jewess’ tears were falling fast upon the 
‘** Nay, put your trust in 


They are safe there ;,God—the God of us all; with his blessing you 


will be back in a few days; and Matvei shall be 
as one of my own children. LI won't be a bad 
** she said, trying to smile; * let 
me take him.’’ 

The Jewess did not articulate a word, or could 
not; but slowly and clumsily she was unfolding 
the bandages by which the child hung before her, 
and with every loosened knot seemed to be tearing 
her heart-strings asunder. At length the child 
lay free from all support, save only her circling 
arms, which were cold and blue with the absence 
of that blood which seemed to be choking her 
heart. She did not trust herself to kiss it, but 
with a solemnity which gave her young features an 
unnatural expression, she laid her treasure on the 
bosom of the English lady. 

** May the Lord do unto your children as you do 
unto my Matvei, and may you never know’’—— 
here her voice failed, and turning away she 
walked rapidly to the door. 

But the transition from the damp rough folds 
that hung over the mother’s breast, to the delicate 
linen which covered the fair round shoulder of the 
Englishwoman, had disturbed the slumberer, and 
opening his deep blue eyes to the strange face and 
folded tresses of the stranger, he set up a ery 
which the lady as quickly tried to stifle with the 
handkerchief with which she had wiped her own 
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unconscious tears. Short and low as was that 
sound, the mother’s ear had caught it; and now, 
as if beyond all power of self-control, back she 
bounded like an animal who hears the call of its 
young: . ape j 

“Oh! Matvei! Matvei! Moya Dischinka! moi 
Golabtschik! how could I leave you!—I, your 
own mother, who never left you fur a moment be- 
fore!’? And then suddenly seizing the lady, who 
had with difficulty hindered her from resuming the 
infant, with a convulsive grasp, ‘‘Oh! Sudarina! 
Sudarina! take him‘ away, if you would not see 
my heart break—take him away. I can’t follow 
the father with Matvei before my eyes. I can’t 
—Ican’t—" And here the good housekeeper in- 
terposing, led the poor distressed creature away ; 
and the lady with this stramge burthen escaped 
from this trying scene. 

At the head of the stairs she was met by a little 
haale-eyed couple of her own, who in their anxiety 
to see what little wailing Parlo, or baby, it was 
that their mother was carrying in her arms, were 
completely blind to the signs of agitation which 
her countenance still exhibited. Notso, however, 
the old Lena, their nurse, who, remarking that 
something had occurred to distress her mistress, 
received the little Matvei, and with him the injune- 
tion to give him food and put him on better cloth- 
ing, without a question ; adding only parenthetic- 
ally, ‘and the Pailo will be none the worse for a 
litle washing also.”’ 

“And take the children with you as well, 
Lena; I would rather be alone.” 

At this the little rosy pair, who seldom found 
their mother so hard-hearted, evinced great symp- 
toms of dissatisfaction ; but while one was gradu- 
ally pumping up a silent tear, and the other, with 
its little jaws at full stretch, was indulging in that 
ominous pause which invariably precedes a stout 
roar, Lena, assisted by Axina, who had followed 
her mistress, brushed and hushed them before her, 
and the door was relentlessly slammed upon their 
sorrows. 

Indeed, their mother required a little solitude, 
for she was wrought up to a pitch of anxiety for 


which the occasion seemed scarcely commensurate. | 


Walkjng hurriedly up and down the long suite of 
apartments, she alternately stopped at one of the 
many windows facing the descent to the sea, or at 
one of those at the end of the house, which com- 


manded the whole length of the cliff leading to the | 


cuard-house. 
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frozen snow, and the party emetged at a brisk 
pace from beneath the windows. Three peasants, 
Maddis, Jithann, and Tomas, loaded with their 
pikes and accompanied by a dog, took the lead ; 
the Jew and another figure followed, which latter, 
except for its smaller size, could hardly have been 
recognized for that of a woman. It was evident 
that the worthy Tina had cast her own sheepskin, 
which man and woman wear alike in this part of 
Russia, round the too thinly clad person of the 
Jewess, while the turban was covered with a 
heavy handkerchief, which effectually concealed 
its shape. The pedler looked back and bowed to 
the window with his fouraschka to the ground, while 
Rose walked stoically on, as if she feared even to 
take a last look at the house where she had left 
her treasure. 

And now they plunged into the wood, and the 
lady at her lofty window began to breathe more 
freely. Ifthey had but time allowed them to gain 
the ice, they would, she felt, be safe from pursuit. 
‘The snow fell in flakes few and far between ; ina 
few minutes she saw them emerge from the thicket 
upon the second cliff, and descending again, were 
again hidden from view. Still her heart palpita- 
ted with fear, for the snow now cleared most in- 
auspiciously away ; the landscape had all the hard 
distinctness which a freezing atmosphere imparts, 
and her belief in Maddis’ prediction began to flag. 
She determined not to be impatient, but with ear 
and eye incessantly intent, now in the direction of 
the sea, now listening for the first hollow sounds 
on the cliff, patience and impatience seemed to as- 
sume much the same form. In less time, how- 
ever, than she had thought it possible, she distinct- 
ly saw their five figures, one behind the other, 
issue from the lowest wood, cross the line of flat 
beach, and now move so smoothly and unvaryingly 
in a north-western direction, as showed their fuvot- 
ing was on the flat Baltic. 

** Thank God! so far,’’ she exclaimed, and then 
as quickly correcting herself, added in a low voice, 
‘and come what may, thanks be to Him who 
ordereth all things on earth for the best.”’ 

Still her eyes watched those diminishing figures, 
whose progress upon the white, boundless, object- 
less desert, seemed as slow as that of the shadow on 
the dial. ‘The island of Hochland lay clear upon the 
horizon; alas! how many weary steps were before 
them ere they should have passed along that imag- 
inary line which her eye was perpetually tracing 
between them and its distant mountainous outline, 


‘ i a 
Long as this scene has taken to relate, it had oc-| Crusted with the frozen snow, they were already 


enpied only a few minutes in occurrence ; but each 
minute seemed doubled and trebled, and she was in 
a fever till the party should be gone. She listened— 
her own heart's throb overpowered every other 
seund—and then she heard the voices of the peasants 
below ; but no one issued from the house. More than 
onee she was tempted to return down stairs and 
expedite their flight. What could they be about? 
As often as she was disappointed on the one side, 
she turned restlessly to the other, and looked with 
straining eyes along the cliff, more than once fan- 
eying she could discern the figures of those horse- 
men who would effectually cut off their retreat. 
But no, this was impossible ; and the shapes that 
looked like the advancing Strandreiters were only 
the joint fruits of her own fears and the unsteady 
view which the slowly falling flakes afforded. 

At length voices were heard without the house ; 
then the creaking noise of many footsteps on the 








receding fast from her sight; and when she shut 
her eyes for a moment to ease them from the pain- 
ful strain and glare, it was with difficulty she could 
recover the objects of her solicitude. 

And now the children were readmitted—all sor- 
row forgotten in the acquisition of a little compan- 
ion: while Matvei, dressed in a last year’s suit of 
the youngest child, tottered slowly between them, 
his cheeks so bright, and his eyes so beautiful, that 
old Lena, who, mistrusting somewhat his two offi- 
cious little supporters, whose tender caresses, en 
chemin, had already more than once tripped him 
up, kept firm hold behind—declared no lady in the 
land need be ashamed to own him. This was the 
more flattering as coming from one who, like most 
old nurses, rarely praised any children bat her mis- 
tress’. The lady took the child on her knee, and 
felt that he would soon claim her interest on his own 
as well as on his mother’s behalf: and then, by a 
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quick transition of thought, bending her eye on the 
icy expanse, she sought in vain for the vanished 
figures of his parents. 

But short space, however, was allowed for self- 
gratulation ; the noise of hoofs was now heard, and 
so near, that but for the children’s prattle they 
must long have been audible. Rising to the win- 
dow she perceived no less than eight horsemen ad- 
vancing at a rapid pace. ‘Our brave peasants 
have inspired them with some respect, however,”’ 
she murmured to herself. At about a hundred 
yond from the house they halted, and seemed to 

e taking a survey of the panorama around them. 
Involuntarily her looks again sought the gulf, but, 
somewhat with a smile of derision at her own fears, 
she as quickly withdrew them; to all outward 
sense the fugitives existed not; while, as if to 
make security doubly sure, a thin veil of snow be- 
gan to obscure the scene. 

And now her native spirit arose ; and gaining 
strength from the very reaction of her feelings, the 
Englishwoman secretly acknowledged to herself, 
that but for the dictates of prudence, she felt infi- 
nitély more disposed to defy the military party than 
to fear them. Perceiving that they had now en- 
compassed the house, she summoned Tina, and 
gave orders that no impediment should be put in 
the way of their search, and no unnecessary word 
spoken to them. 

** There are not many tongues left to speak,”’ 
said the good soul, who greatly relished a dry joke, 
and was not far behind her lady in spirit ; ‘‘ all the 
men are off,’ she said, ‘* except the wahhamees, 
(the fire-lighter,) and he is deaf; and Tonno the 
cook, and he speaks so seldom, he might be dumb ; 
and the maids, God bless them! they are frightened 
out of their wits—not a head will be lifted from the 


spinning-wheels, I warrant.” 
** So much the hetter,’’ said the mistress ; ** but 
if you want a tongue, here ’s a Russian one will 


speak for all. Nay, Dyévuschka, (maiden,) don’t 
pout ;’’ for Axina began to whimper and enumer- 
ate in rising tones the many indignities of the day ; 
‘*if you have nothing worse to put up with through 
life but a few good-humored jokes, you will be a 
favored woman—lI trust you may always earn your 
wages as honestly. Come to me for the keys, 
Tina, when you want them, and keep up your 
heart.”’ 

And here, having dismissed the children to their 
noontide slumber, she assembled her maidens 
around her, and applied herself to quiet occupa- 
tion. 

The Cossacks now seriously began their inquisi- 
torial errand. Stationing a soldier at the back and 
front entrance of the house, so as to intercept all 
egress, they dismounted from their horses, and en- 
tered the extensive stables and outhouses. Here, 
however, nothing met their search but herds of 
quadrupeds—sheep and oxen—housed from the 
winter in commodious buildings, who continued to 
feed from their well-filled cribs, and looked at the 
intruders with perfect indifference. 

In the stables they had no better success. The 
Jew’s little nag was there, it is true, but safe from 
recognition among a multitude of a similar race ; 
while the same might be said of the simple sledges, 
all so entirely in one fashion, that it seemed rather 
a mystery how the owners themselves should rec- 
ognize them. Before half an hour had elapsed the 
party quitted this fruitless cover and approached 
the house ; and in a few minutes the scraping of 
feet and the jingling of spurs, mingled with author- 
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itative tones, were heard below. Soon the house- 
keeper reappeared: ‘* The keys, Prawa—quick 
—the keys of the cellar and the schafferei ; I should 
not wonder if they broke the locks whilst I am 
away.”’ 

** Here they are, good Tina; keep close at their 
heels, and don’t lock them in, as I proposed doing 
with the Jews, or my spirit-bottles will soon 
be cute Tina showed her white teeth from 
ear to ear, and bustled away. 

After much banging of doors, and several very 
audible oaths in good Russian, the noise approached 
the staircase: in a few seconds the doors of the 
apartment were flung wide open, and half a dozen 
wild-looking, mustachioed fellows, with long pikes 
and long cloaks, rushed in, preceded by one who, 
from his ferocious looks, it required no stretch of 
imagination to recognize as the much-dreaded Ivan. 
From the swaggering confidence with which this 
individual entered, it seemed as if he entertained 
little doubt of daunting every being in his progress : 
what was his surprise, then, on finding himself in 
a private room, the doors shut on all sides, and in 
the presence of a quiet woman, who, occupied with 
her servants at a respectful distance round her, 
took no notice whatever of his entrance! As much 
from embarrassment as from a species of respect, 
the Cossack now took off his cap; and the lady, 
fixing her keen eye upon him, mildly inquired 
what he wanted. But the awe which, in common 
with every Russian, he evinced in presence of a 
superior was but momentary, and with some inso- 
lence he replied, that he was come to search the 
house for some concealed criminals, and search it he 
would, were a regiment to oppose him. Without 
vouchsafing him an answer she turned to two of the 
servants, desiring them to show the Cossacks round 
every apartment, and to let them search where they 
pleased. ‘‘ But before I allow a door to be opened,” 
she said, addressing herself to the soldiers, ‘* I de- 
mand that you lay down your pikes; there are 
none here to oppose you, unless Russian soldiers 
are afraid of women and children: the former I 
desire you will not annoy, and the latter I should 
advise you, for your own sakes, not to awaken.” 

At these last words a titter ran through the 
household group, and even the hard features af the 
soldiers looked as if they would have gladly re- 
laxed. With instinctive obedience they now began 
to lay down their pikes, while their leader, met by 
different weapons than he had ever been accus- 
tomed to oppose, looked as if he knew not quite 
what next to do, and offered no opposition to the 
act. Then, as if desirous to drown all sense of 
this rather humiliating interlude by the noisiest re- 
sumption of authority, he suddenly sent them off 
to the right and left with a few hearty impreca- 
tions, himself remaining where he could overlook 
their proceedings, and at the same time keep guard 
over the lady, whom he watched as closely as if he 
suspected the criminals to be lying perdus in some 
fold of her graceful capote. 

Meanwhile his followers set about their business 
in the true spirit of Russian custom-house minions ; 
and if their zeal may be measured by the closeness 
of their search, it was certainly of the most loyal 
description. Not content with searching every 
possible, and many somewhat impossible places of 
concealment, they proceeded to open boxes, ran- 
sack drawers, and peep into holes and corners, 
where a man, if, like the ostrich, so inclined, might 
perhaps have contrived to hide his head, but cer- 
tainly could have introduced no other portion of his 
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rson. Nevertheless, it is but fair to record that 
these works of supererogation seemed dictated 
rather by stupidity than by malice ; they were satis- 
fied with spoiling, only in one sense of the word ; 
and whether deterred by fear, or sore hindered by 
the sharp eyes of the attendant housemaids, the par- 
ty abstained from all actual pilfering. Their steps 
now led to the nursery door, which also opened at 
their bidding, and before they quitted this sanctu- 
ary that sequel ensued which the lady had hinted 
at; and all the little voices were in a chorus, in 
which Matvei, whose lineage they little suspected, 
took no inconsiderable part. 

In about half an hour the soldiers rejoined their 
chief with tidings of their lack of success. Foiled 
in every respect, Ivan again levelled a few of those 
denunciations at his men, which, in the Russian 
service, are as frequent in the mouths of the offi- 
cers as the words of command; and then himself 
strided through the apartments, gratuitously pulling 
down, it is said, a few curtains and smashing a 
partition, and even converting old Lena into his 
everlasting foe by wantonly maltreating an old 
rickety nursery-chair by which she set great store. 
Finding nothing could be done, he now returned to 
his post, and in a manner which evidently antici- 
pated no refusal, demanded, more than requested, 
that provisions and brandy should be served to 
himself and his men. But Ivan had greatly mis- 
taken the character of the lady. ‘*‘ Provisions for 
you and your men!” she exclaimed, her eyes 
flashing fire, and the angry blood rising to her 
cheek ; ** not a morsel of bread nor drop of water 
shall ye receive at my hands. When I bid such 
visitors to my board they shall not complain of lack 
of hospitality, but unbidden guests must bring their 
own entertaiament. Think not to extort anything 
from the servants ; I have the keys of all here,” 
pointing to a weighty bunch which lay beside her, 
“and touch them or me at your peril. No, go 
your ways, the sooner the better ; and beware how 
you again take advantage of the absence of the 
master to trouble a peaceful house. There are 
those at my bidding who will not leave it unpun- 
ished.” 

At these very unequivocal words, the barbarian, 
who, partly from his station, but chiefly from the 
name his brutality had acquired, was accustomed 
to see all flee before him with fear or meet him 
with propitiation, stood a few seconds paralyzed 
with astonishment, uncertain, apparently, whether 
to pocket the affront or to ee 3 the lady. But 
knowing in his own heart that there were those 
who could as easily work his destruction as he that 
of those beneath him, and uneasy beneath that eye 
which now followed his every movement, he mar- 
shalled his troop together, venting indistinct im- 
precations and threats on them, on the fugitives, 
and on all around him ; and finally eased the im- 
mediate pressure of his rage by sending one unfor- 
tunate member of his corps at a quicker pace down 
the stairs than the regulations of marching strictly 
required. 

Quickly after the trampling of horses’ feet was 
heard, and the troop rode off different ways, leav- 
ing a couple of their party patrolling before the 
house. 

Quiet now speedily returned to the mansion. 

e lady immediately repaired to her nursery, 
while her train of maidens proceeded to restore 
order in those apartments where the scrutiny had 

n the severest. Many and loud were the 
lamentations, especially from Axina, whose de- 
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partment had been most particularly invaded ; and 
in the fulness of her heart she made her way to 
her mistress’ side laden with various articles, or 
bits of articles, which had been broken or dirtied 
beneath the clumsy fingers of the Cossacks, and 
was disappointed, rather than the contrary, to find 
the lady’s cheerfulness proof to all this catalogue 
of misfortunes. Sitting with Matvei on her lap, 
and her own little ones pressing around her knees, 
she only replied, ‘‘ Never mind, Axina, a few 
hours will put all to rights; we may be thankful 
to have escaped so well; they can have but few 
real griefs who can afford to be unhappy about tri- 
fles. No, my little fellow! if your poor parents be 
but safe, we won't repine, will we?”’ said the lady, 
accompanying her words with those particular 
looks and sounds which are supposed to be most 
intelligible and agreeable to little babies. To which 
kind appeal little Matvei only drooped the corners 
of his mouth, looked her piteously in the face, and 
ejaculated in his most plaintive tones, ‘‘ Gde Ma- 
minka?’’ ** Where ’s mammat?”’ 

After the unusual excitement of the morning, 
the afternoon passed slowly away. Often did the 
lady’s thoughts follow the fugitives and their 
trusty guides, and eften did she open the small 
double pane which alone admits air into a Russian 
apartment, and put out her delicate hand or grace- 
ful head to ascertain the temperature. The snow 
had ceased, and the evening stole on light and 
milder than usual, the most propitious seemingly 
to her wishes. Nevertheless an undefined feeling 
of anxiety hung over her, which she felt was un- 
grateful, but could not dispel; and knowing that 
activity of the body is more hopeful on such ocea- 
sions than all the reasoning of the mind, she set 
about various houseliold affairs, superintended her 
children’s evening meal, and then applied herself 
to consider how she should best do her duty by 
the little stranger committed to her care without 
infringing upon any other. For she was not one 
of those who in the hurry to perform the latest 
new duty neglect fifty prior ones, and thus only 
indulge one of the many forms of selfishness. ‘To 
her husband the presence of one child more or less 
in the lower story would, she knew, be perfectly 
indifferent, if not unknown ; for in great houses of 
this description it is thought quite natural that the 
married servants should live in the bosom of their 
fainilies as well as their lords, who frequently in- 
deed take no census at all of their household popu- 
lation. But the case became widely differeut if 
the attempt were made to introduce a child of low 
degree, and that, moreover, a Jew, among the 
ranks of the little aristocrats above. Nor was she 
to be misled by any pleadings of mistaken kind- 
ness. It was soon decided therefore in her mind 
that the little boy should be made over to the care 
of her trusty housekeeper, and te the companion- 
ship of her rising generation, for ‘Tina had as 
many olive-branches as her mistress. This trans- 
fer became also the more imperative, as the poor 
little fellow, whom the wonder and the novelty 
had at first chiefly kept mute, now began to wail 
and call for his distant mother in tones which were 
most distressing to the elder, and somewhat con- 
tagious to the younger, inmates of the upper 
story. 

At the lady’s behest, therefore, the good woman 
appeared; but she looked so woe-begone, and 
sighed so deeply as she perceived the little Matvei 
sitting on her mistress’ lap, that the lady, more out 





of fear of being tempted to give way to kindred 
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feelings herself than from any displeasure, could 
not refrain from a kind reprimand. 

** What’s this, Tina? I don’t know what ails 
you all. Here is Axina can’t forgive me for not 
making myself unhappy, now that the danger is 
over, and you seem just as unreasonable. Come, 
cheer up, and be thankful that the poor people 
got safe away at all; by this time they must be 
nearing their journey’s end.”’ 

** God grant it!” murmared the housekeeper in 
a solemn tone, her very cap trembling with emo- 
tion; while her mistress, unheeding these signs, 
proceeded to give her various injunctions about 
Matvei’s installation and accommodation down 
stairs, winding up with a few precepts regarding 
supper, which, though they had been duly recited 
before, most mistresses think better for repetition. 
** Well, good night, Tina—take the poor child—I 
think he will be quieter with you than with me; 
but stay, let me kiss his soft cheek. Why, Tina! 
you are crying !’’ And in truth, as if the touch 
of the child had opened some fount of sympathy, 
the good creature now sobbed as if her heart 
would break. 

** Nay, you are upset with what we have gone 
through to-day ; here, take a cup of tea, (this being 
a beverage a Russian servant rarely tastes,) it will 
do you good.’’ But, refusing the boon more by 
gesture than words, the faithful woman broke 
away, and little Matvei’s wail was heard below. 

The next morning, after a night of troubled 
dreams, all bearing upon the late occurrence, the 
lady awoke from a slumber, which, without recur- 
ring to clock or watch, she instantly felt had been 
extended much beyond the usual hour. As she 
‘started up, her eye fell on the figure of the house- 
keeper standing by her bed. ‘* You here, Tina! 
Where ’s Axinat How could she let me sleep 
so long?”’ 

‘* Ya sdez, 1 here,’’ said that damsel in a most 
plaintive voice. By this time the fair delicate feet 
had emerged from their warm covering, and one 
already rested on the floor, when, struck by the 
silence of her attendants, she suddenly looked up, 
and found them both gazing at her with a pecu- 
liarly mournful expression. In an instant the 
conviction rushed to her mind that some misfor- 
tune had oceurred which they were concealing 
from her. ‘* What’s the matter?’ What has hap- 
pened! I know something has happened,’’ she 
said, in an agitated tone. ‘* Are the children all 
well? Has the Herr met with an accident’? Speak, 
Axina! Tina! speak this moment!’’ There was 
nothing in the looks or tones of either to comfort 
her} but the Tina hastened to assure her of the 
perfeet health of her children—who, indeed, were 
pretty audible—and the equal safety of the Herr, 
as far as she, his servant, knew. 

‘* Bat “tis for the poor child that the Praua will 
be troubled—His poor parents!’” * * Here she 
paused. 

**Go on! go on! 
not taken? 


, 


What of them? 


They are 
How could I think of my own first?” 
‘*That was but natural,”’ observed the good 


woman, ‘and right, too.”’ And then, with tears 
starting from eyes that appeared not to have closed 
all night, she added, ‘- No, they are not taken; 
would to Heaven they were; no matter what came 
of it. But no—I can’t tell the Praua—I can’t, 
‘indeed. Juhann will be here soon.”’ 

*‘Juhann! What of himt Ishe back? Tell 
ime. Speak, one of you!”’ 

“Oh, Praua! ‘tis a sad tale ;—the ice, Praua; 
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and the poor creatures have not above one day’s 
provisions.” * * 

“The ice! What do you mean? How you 
torment me! Speak!’ 

“Oh, Prava! ‘tis because I am loath to guieve 
you ;—but the ice is broken up and the gulf is 
r) | hed 
P Without answering a word, barefooted as she 
was, the lady flew through the adjoining room, 
Axina in vain endeavoring to overtake and throw a 
shawl round her thinly clad person, till she reached 
one of the windows commanding the sea. The 
double glass obscured her sight. Regardless of 
the cold, she fiung open the double pane, and dis- 
tinetly perceived, beyond the miles of ice which 
encompassed the shore, a space of open and gloomy 
waters, in which the island of Hochland floated as 
free from ice as in summer. The appalling truth 
now flashed upon her. By one of those rare 
movements, when winds and hidden currents com- 
bine, not known once in twenty years, the sea had 
indeed cleared itself of its main ice in the space of 
one night; and the poor fugitives! where were 
they? * © 

** Poor Juhann could get no further than the 
forester’s cottage last night, and the forester him- 
self came up and told me the disaster before | 
came upstairs to Praua.”’ 

‘**Last night! Oh, why did you not tell me! 
Something might have been done.”’ 

** All was done, Praua, that the hand of man 
could do. I thought the sad news would come 
soon enough upon you this morning ;*’ for Tina 
had lived with her young mistress from her arri- 
val in this country, and cherished her like a child 
of her own. ‘Sleep is a blessed thing ; and the 
heart wants it as much as the body. I had rest of 
neither Jast night, I am sure; and the poor child 
wailing all the while for his mother.” 

And here the retrospect of her own woes |oos- 
ened poor Tina’s last powers of self-control, and, 
sobbing out that she would bring Juhann upstairs 
the moment he came, she left the room. 

**T "ll be ready,”’ said the lady. ‘* Quick, Axina, 
and dress me.’’ But Axina did not understand 


| being hurried ; her heart and her fingers were quite 
separate concerns; and though doubtless the one 


sympathized deeply for her mistress’ distress, the 
others stirred not a bit the quicker for all her im- 
patience. At first this was borne with tolerable 
composure, but when, at her customary leisurely 
pace, she proceeded to gather up the long shining 
tresses which hung almost to the floor, the lady's 
patience was fairly exhausted. Snatching them 
out of her grasp, she coiled them round with her 
own trembling hands, and unheeding all Axina’s 
remonstrances on their being ‘‘ sovsem krivoi’’— 
‘‘all awry,’’ she completed her toilette just as 
Tina reappeared with Juhann himself. 

The poor man was apparently suffering as much 
in body as in mind; his face and limbs were 
swollen with exposure to the cold, and it was with 
difficulty that he gave the following account. 

It appeared that the party had proceeded on 
their way at a good speed, and with cheerful 
spirits; the track being uninterrupted, save by 4 
few cracks of no importance, and by occasional 
holes of deep water, which at all times oecur ; and 
where the party had loitered to secure two seals, 
which they left lying where they had killed them. 
The light drifting snow which blew from the land 
obscured the view before them; nevertheless they 
apprehended no impediment, and it was to the sur- 
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rise of the most experienced, and to the conster-| proposed and urged various schemes for recovering 
nation of the whole party, that they found them-| the unfortunate party, all hopeless or impractiea- 
selves, after what seemed to them a walk of about| ble, and serving little more than to show the agita- 
eighteen wersts, stopped by open sea. They now| tion of the mind whence they proceeded ; and 
resolved to return at all hazards, and, for the Jew’s| then, rushing into the next room, she snatched up 
sake, land higher up; but the wind from the land| the orphan child in her arms, and wept over him 
side increased and greatly fatigued them, and they | as bitterly and passionately as if she had been his 
had not retraced their steps above half an hour,| own mother, and the little warm frightened being 
when they were further appalled by that dull| on her bosom a cold inanimate corpse. To those 
crashing sound which accompanies the separation | of her household nearest her person, who had been 
of large fields of ice, and redoubling their speed,| accustomed to guess at their mistress’ sorrows 
found themselves again arrested by open water.| rather by what she concealed than by what she 
On all sides now the ice began to shift, and after| exhibited, the aspect of her present passionate 
desperate but fruitless attempts to escape in a) grief seemed a new feature in her character. But 
northern or southern direction, it beeame apparent| they knew not what she, poor Jady! could best 
that they were enclosed upon a floating mass, not! have told ; namely, that the very school of sorrow, 
Jess than from three to four wersts in circumfer-| in which, after Divine aid, the sense of self sacri- 
ence, and separated by about half a werst from the| fice is the only support, and the practice of strict 
main ice which encompassed the shore. By the| duty the only relief, leaves the heart more than 
advice of Maddis, Juhann, being an experienced | usually susceptible and defenceless to the blows 
diver and swimmer—the only one of the party} which fall on another. But soon the habit of self- 
indeed who could swim at all—now determined to| control returned, and the very hopelessness of hu- 
commit his warm life’s blood to the benumbing| man aid, the very sense of incapacity to help them, 
waters, a8 much to secure the nearest chance for| under which her benevolent spirit at first gave 
his own escape, as to provide means, by alarming | way, led her more closely to that Power, without 
others, for saving the rest of the party. Casting| whom no human aid, however near and prompt, 
off, therefore, his heavy sheepskin and all the gar-| could have been availing. Anxious now only to 
ments he could spare, and leaving his harpoon and| dischage every obligation which this misfortune 
bag of bread, he encouraged his companions with | entailed, she sought the families of her own two 
the hopes of succor, and flung himself in. More} lost peasants, gave them help and sympathy, and 
than once he feared he must sink in the icy fluid, | found comfort in the reflection that only he who 
so paralyzing was the effect upon his limbs ; and) had been saved had the additional responsibility of 
when, after incredible efforts, he dashed himself | husband and father. This done, her life resumed 


on a promontory of ice which stretched in a narrow | its accustomed quiet tenor. It cannot be said that 


line towards him, and looked back upon the group,| the possibility of the ultimate rescue of Matvei's 
he became aware that the distance between them) parents was utterly banished from her feelings ; 
and the shore had greatly increased. Benumbed| but she subdued it with somewhat of the sternness 
and exhausted, he now made his way along with) of a mind trained, in self-defence, not to shrink 
great difficulty—often obstructed by deep rents| from the fullest recognition of sorrow—accus- 
which obliged him to make a circuit—and at length | tomed, in the words of the great poet, to 
succeeded in reaching the forester’s cottage. Alt) 
the peasants in the vicinity were now collected, 
and bearing a jolle, or light boat, they repaired 
immediately to the ice in the direction he indicated, | 
but found its surface shifting and subdividing so| And now we must quit this domestic scene and 
quickly, and altogether so insecure to traverse,| follow the fate of the fugitives. It was some 
that it was with difficulty they could themselves) hours before they gave up the hope of immediate 
return. escape from their forlorn situation, independent 
** God help the poor creatures !’? added Juhann,| even of the promised assistance from the shore, 
after he had finished his oft-interrupted recital ;| for the currents drove them sometimes nearer to 
“bot it is hard a Christian should share the curse} the beds of ice which bordered the strand; but as 
upon aJew. The Praua had better have given’ evening drew on, the breeze from the shore fresh- 
them up !”” ened again, and the huge bark of ice drifted 
The lady was silent, for she knew this was no} rapidly out to sea. Hitherto the dog, which be- 
time to strive with prejudices; and indeed her} longed to Juhann, and which he had motioned 
heart was so surcharged with feelings of grief | back, had been the only complainer; for seeing 
and commiseration that she hardly heard the con-| his master’s receding figure, and comprehending 
cluding speech. The same might be said of a) perhaps by instinct the danger of their situation, 
conversation which ensued between Tina and he began to howl and whine most piteously, keep- 
Juhann, where, in the true spirit of homely con-| ing guard at the same time upon the sheepskin 
solation, they mutually told anecdotes of fishermen} which Juhann had thrown off. Rose was the 
and seal-hunters who had been carried out to sea| only one who attempted to comfort the poor. ani- 
on detached masses of ice, and never heard of | mal; patting and caressing him, she sat herself 
again; whereby, if prejudice were ever consistent | down close to the édge, looking steadfastly towards 
it might have struck Juhann that it pleases the) the diminishing square mass of the house upon the 
Almighty to send the curse of such inflictions no} cliff, which remained distinct against the sky, as 
less upon the Christian than upon the Jew. long as the sky itself had any light. But few 
At this moment, as if to fill the cup of misery| words were exchanged ; the peasants, naturally 
to the brim, the wail of little Matvei, with his) taciturn in disposition, stood leaning on their pikes 
wretched ‘*Gde maminka! gde maminka!”’ was) towards the centre of the floating field, occasionally 
heard in the next room ; when, as if responsible to| sustaining a low dialogue, while the pedler wan- 
the child for the inactivity in which she had hith-| dered restless!y between them and his wife, with- 
erto stwod, the lady hurriedly and incoherently | out addressing himself to either. 





‘* Espouse its doom, and cleave 
To fortitude, without reprieve.” 
> > - * a 
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on the countenance of the Hebrew pair were 
widely different; the knit brow, the fever gath- 
ered on the cheek of the Jew, showed the anxiety 
that was preying within; while Rose was pale, 
gentle, a quiet, like one accustomed to take and 
bear whatever necessity imposed upon her, equally 
without inquiring or even understanding its object. 
Seeing her husband near, she said, ‘‘ Shall we 
soon reach the shore’’’ The Jew averted his 
face and answered something, but so indistinctly 
that she heard it not, and then walked towards 
the peasants. Shortly after the party called to 
her, and bade her come nearer the centre ; ‘‘ It is 
best to be in the middle of such an awkward raft, 
young wife,’’ said Maddis; ‘* the edges will break 
away.’’ Rose took up the sheepskin, to which 
the dog made no opposition, and followed by the 
animal joined the others. 

They now produced their stores of provisions, 
each respectively eating his own, and then spread- 
ing the surplus sheepskin arranged themselves in 
a sitting posture, back to back, and so determined 
to await the dawn. The night was mild, and, 
fatigued with their exertions, some of the party 
sunk to sleep. With the first streaks of morning 
Maddis arose, and approaching the edge, stood 
with folded arms, his long locks waving in the 
wind. In a moment a step was at his side—it was 
the Jewess. 

‘“Wher do you think we shall touch land 
again?’ said she with a suppressed voice. 

‘Look around you, young wife,” and as he 
said this he pointed not ungracefully to an horizon 
of waves which encompassed them; ‘“ this is not 


a question for a poor man like me to answer; but} 


Jummala* can do much !”” 

The Jewess groaned. 

‘This is rough work for a young thing like 
you. I thought you had been asleep.” 

‘** *T is but poor sleep the body can take when 
the heart is not at rest,’’ answered Rose. 

**'You have left a pailo on shore,’’ he added 
with abrupt sympathy. ‘‘ Well, poor thing! your 
heart may well ache; a child is dearer than all, 
they say, though it was not God's will that I 
should have one. But my old father and mother 
will look often across the gulf and wish me back !”’ 

‘*] pity your mother,’’ said Rose, and then 
rejoined her husband; and instinctively clinging 
together, though without uttering a word of what 
they mutually felt, the unfortunate pair wandered 
desolately up and down. 

The prospect before them was indeed gloomy. 
Fixed upon a floating island which they had no 
means of directing—sole tenants of the open sea— 
all that remained to them was the vague hope of 
nearing one of the shores of the gulf; for any 
chanee of being picked up by a vessel at this sea- 
son was utterly vain. They drifted rapidly, 
apparently southward, and Maddis knew, though 
he said it not, that the further they were blown in 
that direction the less was their chance of escape. 
‘The hours passed slowly away, and no sound 
broke the silence but the chafing of the waters 
against the icy walls. The Jew seemed equally 
benumbed both in mind and body. Shivering 
with cold he cast himself down upon the sheep- 
skin, which all had now vacated, and there lay, to 
al] appearance asleep; while his wife, seated at 
his side, watched with vacant eye the movements 
of the two peasants, who from time to time en- 


* God. 
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deavored to pierce a seal which played round 
their float. A second evening closed slowly around 
them ;—a second night wore wretchedly away ;— 
still they drifted on. Now came that trying 
period—that racking, nervous impatience, when 
hope is forsaking the mind and apathy has not yet 
entered it—when the heart has full scope to tor- 
ture itself, befure personal want stifles al] reminis- 
cence, and much of anticipation, in the sufferings 
of the creature. What shipwrecked wretch, 
adrift on the wide ocean, has not known this 
crisis !—the last and worst agony of the mind 
before that of the body begins—and all the time 
nothing to do! It is needless to say that this, like 
other awful occasions, is the test of individual 
character. 

The Jew still kept his sullen position. Maddis 
watched round their prison to see that no other 
floating ice-mass should shiver it: his counte- 
nance expressed much anxiety, but he spoke sel- 
dom, though always with kindness. Tomas, 
whose mind seemed of a low order, slept much, 
or sat with his head on his knees, listlessly pick- 
ing holes with his harpoon in the ice, and teazing 
the dog by throwing the fragments at him. But 
Rose—poor creature !—she it was who suffered 
most at this stage. At times she sat motionless, 
her looks fixed on vacancy, one arm flung across 
her husband’s breast, and sometimes her face 
hidden upon the same; then she would suddenly 
rise, as if a quiescent position were no longer 
endurable, and retreating to the edge, pace up and 
down with the restlessness and irritation of an 
animal before the bars of its cage. On one occa- 


sion her step was so hurried, her brow so flushed, 
and her actions so wild, that Maddis, fearing she 


would cast herself into the waters, seized her by 
the arm and endeavored to draw her back to her 
husband. But she broke violently from him. 
** Don’t hinder me—don’t hinder me,”’ she said ; 
‘**] know what I am about; I am not beside my- 
self—I wish I was—may God forgive me! But 
when these fits of yearning come over me | cannot 
remain there ; the aching heart is best carried on 
the restless foot.’’ 

‘1 "ll rouse your husband; ’tis a shame he 
does not try to comfort you.”’ 

** Try to comfort me !’’ said Rose, with a bitter 
smile; ‘* poor man! he has not the heart to look 
my misery in the face; and he suffers as much as 
1 do; but the ways of sorrow are different with 
different men. No, no, Christian! there’s no 
comfort for me: I must bear my portion alone ;” 
and she groaned aloud. 

‘* There ’s comfort to be had,”’ said Maddis, 
solemnly, ‘‘ but it depends upon the asking. He 
said this in whose mouth no guile was ever found ; 
but I fear, poor, afflicted creature! you know but 
little of Him.”’ 

** The Lord of Hosts is my refuge,’’ said Rose, 
meekly. ‘ His strength it is which at times up- 
holds me, but at others I hardly know what I say 
or do. My prayers are on my lips, but my Matve! 
is before my eyes—my ears hear only his voice— 
my arms stretch to meet him !——But no! I shall 
never, never again press him to this bosom !’’ and 
overcome with the violence of her grief, she folded 
her arms wildly as if to convince herself of the 
emptiness of her grasp, and then sinking on her 
knees, tears, for the first time, came to her relief. 

After this she became more composed ; her fits 
of tears were frequent; but her impatience was 
gone ; and, with all a woman’s consoling gentle- 
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ness, this untutored being, subduing her own 
grief, applied herself to assuage the distress of 
her companions. Soon her husband required all 
her comfort and command of herself: rising from 
his recumbent posture, he wandered up and down 
with unsteady gait, as if stupified by a sorrow 
which found no natural vent. When their slender 
meal came round, he turned loathing from it, and 
refused to touch a morsel. In vain di poor Rose 
follow and beseech him to eat ; he seemed, as she 
truly said, to turn his face from her. 

“The hand of the Lord is heavy upon me! 
The hand of the Lord is heavy upon me!" he 
repeated. ‘* Would that I had perished beneath 
the stripes of my enemies !”’ 

‘“Nay, my husband,”’ said the gentle woman, 
“let us not repine. Remember that it is better to 
fall into the hands of the living God than into the 
hands of man. Did not the pious king David, 
when he had sinned in the sight of the Lord, 
choose rather to see holy Israe] fall by a wasting 

stilence than by the swords of their enemies? 

t us think of this, and be comforted. Nay, cast 
me not off—throw not your poor Rose from you ; 
if she may not comfort her husband in the hour of 
affliction, it were better she were dead, for her 
other treasure is gone,’’—and, weeping, she led 
him to the centre, and there gently compelled 


was not to be daunted, and identifying the cause 
of the poor dog with her own, she replied with 
more fire than any would have attributed to her— 

** And what do you know of the Hebrews? 
There are as many Hebrews as little like what 
you call Jews, as there are Christians who act 
not up to the creed they profess; and if you 
Christians think your religion the better of the 
two, more ’s the shame. have ever found those 
the best Christians who were kindest to the Isra- 
elite. No—touch him not; you shall strike me 
sooner.”’ 

And it seemed by his actions as if the hard- 
hearted man would not have hesitated to do this, 
when Maddis interfered. 

‘* For shame, Tomas! Let her alone, and the 
deg also. The woman is right; no Christian 
could have spoken better. If she is not like us in 
knowing the Gospel truths, at all events we are 
all alike in needing them. I wish all Christians 
were as patient in times of affliction as she.’’ 

Rose’s liquid eye was lifted up with an expres- 
sion of gratitude to the rough, unshaven, and 
want-stricken features of Maddis, while Netta, in 
his turn, pressed close against her and gently 
licked her hands. 

It seemed as if a blessing rested upon Rose’s 
words ; for ere another hour had elapsed Maddis 





rather than persuaded him to sit down. In truth, 


he required all her tenderness, and her words| 


respecting the choice of David were more literally 
true in their application than she had deemed ; for 
wasting sickness was upon him, and may-be would 
have broken out wherever he might have been, 
though now accelerated by the agony of mind and 
exposure he had undergone. Burning fever now 
came on, and in a few hours this member of the 
miserable group was insensible to the peculiar 
wretchedness of his situation. 

They had now been at sea five days, and as the 
cold and hungry creatures looked at their slender 
stock of provisions, now so reduced as not to have 
served a hearty child for one meal, they seemed to 
see the hours of their life numbered before them. 
Urged by desperation, the looks of the younger 
man, whose disposition appeared only hardened by 
suffering, fell upon the dog. Murmuring between 
his teeth that there was no use in keeping the 
animal alive, that they could give him no food, 
and that if they waited much longer he would 
give them none—for the poor dumb creature, 
though he had hitherto shared in Rose’s portion, 
was indeed reduced to skin and bone—he ap- 
proached with his pike, at the same time holding 
out his hand and encouraging it by name. But 
the intelligent animal seemed to know what had 
been uttered, and, retreating before him, crouched 
at Rose's side. 

“*Tulli seya, Netta—come here, Netta,’’ he 
repeated, and even held out a morsel of bread ; 
but no—Netta was not to be caught, even Ny this 
tempting lure, and, irritated by opposition, ‘Tomas 
was advancing to seize the dog, when Rose 
stopped his arm. 

** Let the poor beast take its chance of life,”’ 
said she; ‘* perhaps the Lord may hearken to our 
distress and give us food. But don’t kill him : let 
us all live or die together; and the animal has 
not, like us, a life beyond.”’ 

‘* What does a Jew know of another life?’’ said 
Tomas, brutally ; and still endeavoring to strike 
the dog, and still withheld by Rose, he broke out 


succeeded in capturing a seal, and all angry feel- 
ings were banished at the sight of food. But even 
| to his favorite sport Netta would not venture out, 
but laid close to Rose with pricked ears and 
wagging tail as he watched the booty. 

They had drifted thus long in one direction, and. 
according to their rough calculations, were about 
abreast of the town of Pernau, when suddenly the 
wind changed, the cold sharpened, and heavy snuw 
began to fall. By the violence of the waves their 
floating island now suffered ; first the edges broke 
up and altered in shape, and then larger masses 
followed; till the poor castaways foresaw that 
this, their last stay, would vanish beneath them. 
The unconscious Jew was now dragged by the 
weakened hands of his companions into a more 
central part, and, before many hours, only a frag- 
ment of about four faden, or twenty-four feet 
|across, was left to them. As a last resource, 
| Maddis and Tomas were engaged in treading 
down the snow round the edges, by which they 
ensured a greater power of resistance. The love 
of life now kept one or other perpetually pacing 
round their diminished barrier, while the exercise 
revived their chilled circulation and even afforded 
i slight relief to their minds. The seventh night 
now came on, and doubly wretched it was; for 
the wind blew hard, and the intense cold seemed 
as if it would perish their ill-fed bodies. The 
poor pedler was the only creature who cared not 
for the change: in strange opposition with his 
companions, he lay parched with fever, while 
Rose, melting the snow in her hands, dropped the 
water upon his lips from her emaciated fingers. 
Sometimes he scarcely appeared to breathe at all, 
and the poor wife may be forgiven for envying 
him his insensibility. 

As the eighth morning dawned it became evident 
to their eager eyes that the horizen was broken 
by a line of elevated shore. This auspicious 
sight was hailed with a burst of wild joy by the 
three forlorn creatures, to whom the mere change 
of thought was a relief beyond what other happier 
mortals can conceive. And yet madly to dare to 





into abusive epithets against her race. But Rose| hope, when so many weary miles lay between 
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them and the longed-for haven—w‘nen their only 
chance depended on the caprice of those very winds 
and currents of which they had hitherto been the 
sport, and when that escape, even were it within 
their reach, they, in their weakened state, had 
hardly the strength left to grasp—to hope thus 
merely because it was sweet to hope; thus wan- 
tonly to overthrow for a few hours of fallacioos 
pleasure that habit of misery which had dulled its 
acuteness, that resignation which had been wres- 
tled for with tears and anguish—this indeed 
seemed greater cruelty than all which had gone 
before. On the other hand, to repress that merci- 
ful feeling without which the life of man were 
worse than death-——to deny the cravings of their 
own pining hearts—to steel their senses when a 
reprieve was in sight—this seemed crueler far, 
and was impossible. 

The sun rose bright—the frost was intense— 
and the lights and shadows into which the rocky 
coast was thrown became gradually more distin- 
guishable. As noon wore round, the sea sank— 
they floated slower and slower—and at length 
seemed to become stationary ; and as evening ap- 
proached, they owned to each other, less by words 
than looks of despair, that the wind had veered 
round, and that that distant shore, that harbinger 
of hope and peace to their failing hearts, that 
promise of food, warmth and rest to their famished 
bodies, was fast sinking below the horizon ! 

Who may now tell the agony of their feelings! 
They seemed not to know how delicious had been 
that brief glimpse of hope, nor how far they had 
indulged it, till it was snatched from their grasp. 
Accents of despair, loud and bitter, now escaped 
from their lips, and even the pious Maddis flung 
himself prostrate upon the ice in miserable 


despondence. 
* 


The spring was unusually delayed in this lati- 
tude, or rather that nameless season which, in 
Russia, unites all the cold and immobility of winter 





with the sunny light and brightness of summer, | 
was unusually protracted. It was not till the | 
commencement of May that the current in Nature’s | 
veins began again to circulate, that the rivers) 
burst their bonds, and that the thundering sound | 
of the ice as it loosened its hold upon the shore | 
was replaced by the gentle murmur of the waves. | 
Meanwhile the inmates of the house upon the chit 
were well and prosperous. The little interloper | 
had advanced in the useful arts of talking and} 
walking, thrived in health, grew in favor with all | 
around him, and had apparently long forgotten his 
former condition. Gifted with great beauty, and, 
endowed with a more than common share of | 
childhood’s witchery, he had found but little diffi- | 
culty in establishing a footing on the upper story, | 
and there became alternately the plaything and/| 
playfellow of his elder companions. Often as the 
Jady stopped to look at the healthy gambols of the 
little party her smile of maternal pleasure was 
checked by a sigh of regret, as she looked at 
Matvei and thought of the young and hapless 
nother who had borne and cherished him. 

It was now warm summer weather ; the earth 
had absorbed all the long-frozen stores of moisture, | 
and the children’s in-door sports were exchanged 
for a freer range; till one sultry day, returning 
heated and fatigued from more than usual activity 
in the garden, the little party crept languidly and 
willingly to their noonday couches, and Matvei, 
already deep asleep, was flung upon the lady’s own 
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bed. With their merry voices thus hushed, and 
hot noonday stillness reigning without, the lady 
retreated to her high west window, the scene from 
which was now clothed in all the tender colors of 
fresh verdure and hazy heat, relieved by the coo] 
blue of the broad distant gulf above. Her hus- 
band was again absent, or rather we must confess 
that it better suits our purpose to abstract him 
from the scene, to which (except of course in the 
eyes of his wife) he added no particular interest. 
She therefore sat alone, and her thoughts had 
wandered back to her own “ loved isle in the 
west,’’ when her eye was caught by two figures 
slowly rising above the most distant line of cliff, 
now disappearing, now emerging, as they wound 
through the thicket. It was a peasant in his long 
national coat, with a female figure at his side. 
As they came nearer, and as the ascent increased, 
they stopped from time to time, and the peasant 
helped the woman along with a kindness not often 
evinced by this class towards the weaker sex, 
There was something in the general appearance 
of the man which excited recollections in the mind 
of the lady. She arose and stooped forward out 
of the window, as if nearer to approach the object 
of her gaze. Surely ! was it possible ? could that 
be the living figure of Maddis Ploom? They 
came nearer—a dog preceded them; her heart 
beat with indefinable agitation. They were now 
close to the house. ‘* Oh heavens! it can be no 
other !’’—and clasping her hands to her forehead, 
as if mistrusting the evidence of her senses, the 
lady flew with the speed of mingled fear and hope 
down the stairs. The moment she entered the 
housekeeper’s room her eye fell on the figure of 
Rose, whom Tina was endeavoring to support, 
and who now struggled with wild gestures to ap- 
proach her. ‘* Sudarina! Sudarina! my child— 
my Matvei !—take me tohim. You don't speak,” 
said the agitated young creature, and then perceiv- 
ing the lady’s cheeks were streaming with tears, 
and falling, as the human mind does, when in 
excessive .tension, from the extreme of hope to 
equal despair, she screamed out, ‘** He is dead! 
my child is dead! Oh why was I spared ?”’ and 
fell at her feet. 

** Matvei is living,’’ said a sweet voice above 
her, broken by sobs. ‘* Matvei is alive and well! 
Come with me ; Jean on me, poor trembling crea- 
ture!’ But Rose raised herself up with convul- 
sive strength, aud with short and gasping breath 
hastened up the stairs and through the apartments 
which divided her from her treasure. As the lady 
opened the door of the sleeping-room she trembled 
so excessively that those behind were obliged to 
sustain her, and seemed almost incapable of meet- 
ing that moment which fulfilled her fondest desire. 
The room was darkened, but the Jady flung back 
a curtain, and before them, flushed with sleep, its 
little lovely arms flung out in impatience of the 
heat, lay the blooming child. A pause ensued, 
in which Rose hung speechless over the uncon- 
scious cherub, and her thirsty heart seemed to drink 
a draught of long-yearned-for love. Still she stood 
—spell-bound—as if she feared by sound or touch 
to dispel the exquisite illusion before her. But the 
lady took one little plump hand in hers—the other 
was quickly raised to the opening lids, and after a 
stare—half sleepiness, half wonder—from those 
full blue orbs, the child stretched out its arms to 
the Jewess, and cried ‘* Maminka!”’ 

We pass over the feelings of this moment : the 
Jewess’ gratitude to the lady, which, with her 
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artless admiration of the child’s improved plight 
and beauty, burst from her lips between the inter- 
vals of her pressing him to her bosom fand the re- 
vulsion of sorrow, as in broken accents she related 
that Matvei had now no parent but herself. Her 
story was briefly this. After the ninth morning | 
had dawned, when their last morsel was consumed, 
and they had given themselves over to utter hope- 
less misery, and thought themselves alike forsaken 
of God and man, they found themselves nearing 
the coast of Finland, were seen from the little 
island of Pilling, about twenty-five wersts from 
the mainland, and rescued after incredible exer- 
tions. But, as Rose touchingly said, ‘‘ The Lord 
thought fit to establish in our hearts a remembrance 
of this affliction, that in the day of safety we might 
not again forget him. My poor husband recov- 
ered only to know he was safe, and died the sec- 
ond day after his landing.’ 





As soon as the season permitted, and opportu- 
nity offered, she embarked with her two compan- 
ions, one of whom had never forsaken her, ina 
fishing-boat, and crossed in a few hours that main 
on whose expanse they had suffered such prolonged 
distress. ‘Thomas had gone off the moment they 
landed to his parents on the beach. 

** But,’’ said old Maddis, who had ventured to 
steal up-stairs, and stood wiping his eyes at the 
door, ‘* I thought I'd see her safe with her pailo ; 
she has sorrowed enough for that rosy cheek ; and 
Jewess though she be, nobody better deserves to 
become a Christian. I’m not sure she is not one 
already.”’ 

We cannot quite vouch for the truth of good 
Maddis’ surmise, but this we can assert, that Rose 
never quitted her benefactress, and that the little 
Matvei was baptized a fortnight afterwards at the 
village church. 





THANKSGIVING FOR VICTORY. 


A LETTER TO JOHN ROBINSON, PRIVATE OF THE | 
QlsvT FOOT, INDIA. 


Dear Jonx,—When this letter may find you it | 


From Jerrold’s Magazine. | 
| 


church newly cushioned—it’s something more 
than droll, is n't it, to think of him lifting his pious 
eyes to his ceiling, and talking of some twenty 
thousand slaughtered men as the “scum,” the 
refuse of creatures ; as animals just a little above 
apes, of no account at all to the God who made 











isn’t for me to say ; but wherever you are, it will |’em. He—good John!—thinks of ‘em as no more 
no doubt find you upon a bed of Jaurels; though, | than the vermin that once or twice a year is cleaned 
for my own part, I do think a bed of good honest | out of his bedsteads, that decent, respectable peo- 
goose feathers the more comfortable lying. Mind, ple may take their rest all the cosier for the clean- 


I don’t for a moment want to think light of what 
youve done and what you ’ve suffered. Not a 
bit of it. Terrible work it must be; and a bold 
heart a man must needs have to go through it; 
you ‘ve earned your share of glory—(though what 
may be your share as a full private I can’t say)— 
and I should think have got your bellyful of it for 





life. It’s my hope, however, that you ‘Il never 


ing. Easy Christianity, isn’t it! 

And then the demand there ’s been for religion 
in this matter. A score of pious people—all hot 
from their Bibles—day after duy write to the 
papers to know when they were to be comforted, 
by being authorized by her majesty, to return 
thanks for the slaughter. ‘ Are we to shut up in 
our own breasts’’—writes one very much afraid 


get any more. No; having cleaned the blood from | of bursting—** the graieful emotion ?’? Was there 
your bayonet, and once more polished up your fire-|to be no safety-valve, as I believe they call it, 
lock, it’s my hope that they ‘ll never know ser-| ordered by the government! ‘ Are we even to 
vice again. Ido hope, whatever you may think, | content ourselves with talking to one another, as 
that you ’ve had enough of the sport; now stick- | individuals, of this our great deliverance!” This 
ing cold iron into the bowels of a screeching man, | Christian writes from Brighton, and with, no 
and now knocking in his skull as though it was | doubt, tears as big as marbles in his eyes, wants 
no more than a pumpkin. When the guns are|to know when he is—according to a government 
firing, and the blood’s up, of course you think | order, as if he could n’t offer up a private prayer 
nothing of the work, going at it as though you | on his own account—when he is to be allowed to 
were an engine of brass made to shoot and stab, | return thanks to ‘* Him, who is the God of Bat- 
But, I should say, it can’t be pleasant to think of | tles.’”” Perhaps I am very wicked, but for my 
when it’s over. That field of glory, as it’s! part I never can bring myself to think of Him as 
called, must go nigh to make a man heart-sick ; | the God of Battles. ‘The God of Love—the God 
must make him a little out of sorts with himself: | of Merey—the God of Goodness—but I cannot say 
‘tis so different a field to a field of cut corn. For the God of Fire—the God of Blood—the God of 
my part, John, I would much sooner cultivate | every Horror, committed upon man, woman, and 
turnips than laurels. A turnip’s a nice thing for | child, in the madness of fight. Looking at a field 
men and cattle, and so easily grown. Now, | of clover, I could thankfully say the field of God ; 
laurel—even a sprig of it, must be raised in the | but the words stick in my throat when I think of a 


devil's hothouse, and be manured with human 
blood. Still, according to some folks, there’s 
some human blood that Providence thinks no more 
of than ditch-water. Of course, there ’s been a 
pretty hurrah here in England about your putting 
down the Sikhs. One quiet gentleman with a 
goose-quill is very pious indeed upon the matter ; 
and thinks that the war was expressly ordered to 
destroy ‘the seum of Asia,”’ Providence having 
employed the British army for no other purpose 
than to sweep from the earth so much of its own 
offal. It’s droll to think of your pious Christian 
in his easy chair, with his foot on a soft stool, his 
rent and taxes paid, and his pew at the parish 


field of glory; a field soaked with blood, a field 
with thousands of dead and dying creatures on it, 
sent into the world by God. But, then, I’m only 
an ignorant cabman. 

However, some folks are as glad that the Sikhs 
are slaughtered as though they ’d been no more 
than so many locusts. It’s a great day for Chris- 
tianity, they cry; never forgetting gunpowder in 
their religion. One gentleman—I think he’s an 
India Director—sees a good deal of likeness be- 
tween the dispatches of your general and the 
Bible. The Sikhs are the worshippers of Moloch, 
he says—and like them have been destroyed by 
the true believers. Indeed, I’ve no doubt that 
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these very religions folks would go from Genesis 
to Malachi, and find a resemblance in every cha 
ter to every iight and movement in a who 
campaign. And I dare say then they’re quite 
sincere and honest in what they mean—but then 
why don’t they go on to the New Testament? 
Why do they stop short at that? And if they do 
stop short, and take all their examples of blood- 
shed from the Bible—and none of their teaching 
from the Sermon on the Mount, why, I must ask 
it, though I know I’m nothing but a foolish eab- 
man—why don’t they, so to speak, undo their 
Christianity’ Why don’t they turn Jews at 
once ; and return thanks, not according to the 
Testament in a Christian Church, but as the 
Bible directs, in a synagogue? 

Nevertheless, John Robinson, we have returned 
thanks that all of you, with your muskets, and 
your shells, and your bayonets and cannon, have 
killed thousands of the Sikhs. To be sure, they 
struck the first blow—that I can’t deny. For all 
that, I do think that in the prayer that was made 
by the Archbishop, we did crow over ’em a little 
too much. For my part, 1 should have liked it 
better if the prayer had said something, regret- 
ting like, the causes of the dreadful slaughter. 
Whereas, it accounted no more of the Sikhs— 
poor things !—is it their fault if they ’re not be- 
lievers in Seripture'—than if they’d been so 
many mad dogs, knocked on the head, for peace 
and safety. 

It was quite a holiday in our parish; and I do 
assure you many of the people looked, as they 
went to and from the church, quite as proud as if 
they ’d handled sword and musket on their own 
account, and were returning thanks for their own 
courage. ‘There was Snaps, the shoemaker and 
churchwarden. He had, I know, all the battle at 
his fingers’ ends—and looked as if he felt himself 
quite a soldier all the service. And his wife had 
a bran-new gown for the ceremony, and his daugh- 
ters new bonnets. Indeed, I could run over fifty 
people who went to church that day, as if they 
were going to parade ; and after they ‘d heard the 
Archbishop’s prayer, they looked about ’em quite 
proud and satisfied, as much as to say—‘t See 
what we can do in the defence of our country !”’ 
For myself (but then I’m only a cabman) I must 
say it—I did feel it a melancholy business. I 
could n’t, do all I could, get the horrors of the 
battle out of my head. When the organ began to 
play, I only thought of the roaring of the guns 
and the groans of the dying. There was one part 
in the printed account of the fight that I could not 
forget. It was this :— 


THANKSGIVING 


** This battle had begun at six, and was over at 
eleven o'clock; the hand-to-hand combat com- 
menced at nine, and lasted scarcely two hours. 
The river was full of sinking men. For two 
hours volley after volley was poured in upon the 
human mass—the stream being literally red with 
blood, and covered with the bodies of the slain. At 
last the musket ammunition becoming exhausted, 
the infantry fell to rear ; the horse artillery plying 


grape, till not a man was visible within range. | 


No COMPASSION WAS FELT, OR MERCY SHOWN.” 


Yes, John; ‘‘ no compassion was felt, or mercy 


shown!’’ And we, as Christians, were called 
upon to give thanks for it! 

Well, our clergyman—he’s a kind, good crea- 
ture as ever prayed in a pulpit—he preached upon 


FOR VICTORY. 


the text, (I’ve no doubt he’d some meaning in 
it,) ** But I say unto you, Love your enemies.” A 
beautiful discourse he made/ though I do assure 
you, a good many of the people, all tucked out in 
their best feathers (quite a church review, I can 
tell you) in compliment to your guns and bayon- 
ets, did look a little glum as the good gentleman 
went on ; for all the world as. if they thought such 
a discourse wasn’t for that day—any how. Nev- 
ertheless, he preached as he always does, real, 
every-day religion—teligion to be worn like an 
every-day coat in the working-day world, and not 
the religion that’s put on to come to church in. 
He worked the text in all manner of beautiful 
ways. It did sound cold to be sure, after we'd 
been thanking God for helping us to slaughter 
thousands of barbarians—-thanking God in the words 
of an archbishop—to hear the words of Him who 
tells us to ** love our enemies,’’—and no? to kil! 
‘em. ‘* No compassion was felt, or mercy shown,” 
says the account of the battle. ‘* Love your ene- 
mies,’’ says Christ. 

** Yes, all that’s very well,’’ said Collops, the 
butcher, to whom I was talking after this fashion 
—Collops had mounted an entire new suit for the 
Thanksgiving—* that’s all very well, Mister 
Hedgehog ; but it won’t do; such things are not 
to be taken in a straightfor’ard sense. Christianity 
is a beautiful thing, not a doubt on it, but to be a 
Christian every day in the week, 1 must shut up 
my shop. It was never intended. It's quite 
enough if a man attends his church and is an ear- 
nest Christian once in seven days.’’ And there ’s 
a good many folks like Collops in our parish ; and 
I’m afeard in every other parish too. 

However, John, | hope it’s our last thanksgiv- 
ing for gunpowder.. Let us only keep pace for an 
odd ten or fifteen years more, and you may bid 
good bye to war for good. The young lads of our 
time will be brought up in a better school than 
their poor fathers, and won’t have the same relish 
for blood. They won't ecackle about glory like 
their parent ganders—it’s the young uns that | 
put my hope upon; for it’s no easy matter—in 
fact it’s not to be dorfe—to send middle-aged and 
old men to school again to unlearn all the stupidity 
and trumpery of all their lives. And so, John, I 
do hope you ‘Il never fire another shot. Not but 
what you'll be pleased to hear that there ’s quite 
a stir among us just now—get the Quarterly Re- 
view if there’s a circulating library at Lahore— 
- a stir about educating the private soldier. 

hey ’re going to make him quite a moral, sciev- 
tifie gentleman. ‘They ’re going to have libraries 
for him, though they say nothing about taking 
away the halberds. And whether the soldier is 
still to have the cat-o’-nine-tails or no, I can’t tell ; 
but certainly they do say he ‘s to have books. 

We're to have no fighting, John, about Amer- 
ica. And even if a war was to be declared, there 's 
/heaps of New Englanders—as I’ve heard—who 

would not enlist for the defence of the southern 
| states. And the slaveholders seem to have an 
‘inkling of this, and so would n’t like to risk the 
| loss of their property—their black brothers—in 4 
skrimmage ; for the good men of the north swear 
they will not pull a trigger in defence of slavery. 
And so, if the quarrel was ever so right upon the 
side of America, the wrong that is in her mus! 
work its vengeance. And so no more from 

Your affectionate friend, 
Juniper Hepcernos. 
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JOCKEY DAWES. 
BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


Tuere was not a man in all that part of the 
country who was able to compete in wit with our 
old friend, Dick Redfern, in his best days, bat 
Jockey Dawes—and the jockey has a fame as 
extensive and enduring as Dick himself. By a 
jockey the people of the midland counties, in com- 
mon parlance, do not mean, as the term more 
usually signifies, a rider at races, but a horse- 
dealer, a horse-jockey. 

Jockey Dawes was a prince and a leader in his 
profession, and that, as all the world knows, re- 
quires a keen wit and a cunning. There is no 
trade in which overreaching is more highly esti- 
mated as a science. With this class of men it is a 
constant battle of intellects. It is always diamond 
cut diamond. To be a good horse-jockey a man 
must, to use their own term, be as deep as the 
north star. To bargain, to banter, to pose by a 
species of sharp sarcasm and vaunting eloquence, 
to set stratagem against stratagem, trick against 
trick, lie against lie, that is the daily business of 
the jockey. A fair statement of the actual quality 
of the article, a fair demand for it, those are the 
very last things which are thought of. The 
grand triamph and glory of jockeyship is, by well- 
laid senemes, good selection of customers—for a 
jockey sees at a glance whether he has, to use his 
own phrase, got the right sow by the ear—by the 
practice of the most singular arts and artifices, to 
palm off a worthless beast for a good price, or a 
good beast for five times its value. Hence all the 
practices of patching, painting, clipping, trimming, 
gingering to cover defects and impose a temporary 
show of spirit till the bargain is over. It is only 
a practical eye that knows where to look for what 
is real, and what is deception ; but that eye will 
in a moment detect the cleverest deception. The 
good jockey will coolly lay his finger on the weak 
point, on the concealed defect, with a quiet smile, 
as if it was a thing of no great importance—show 
up the cheat, and tell to a penny the real worth 
or worthlessness of the animal. It is the Johnny 
Raw and the pretender who pay the penalty for 
dealing in horse-flesh. It is Moses, who sells his 
horse, and gets a gross of spectacles in shagreen 
eases. I have known many who prided them- 
selves on their judgment in such matters, but I 
scarcely ever knew one man, who was not a regular 
jockey himself, who did not severely suffer for 
such transactions. 

The jockey has a pride and glory in his profes- 
sion proportioned to its difficulties and scope of 
imposition. See him riding into a town toa fair, 
with his long string of steeds all tied head to tail— 
what a confident self-satisfied air there is about 
him, as he jogs on, generally mounted on the most 
sorry jade in his possession, which you would not 
think worth a sovereign, but which, if you ven- 
tured such a sentiment, he woud immediately 
crack off as a most extraordinary creature. Nay, 
he will point out points in the scarecrow as actual 
points of breed and beauty ; and telling you, if 
you be a judge, you must see that at once, will 
make you quite ashamed of your ignorance. And 
then, as to virtues, and special qualities—why, 
there never was such a horse! How many miles 
has he actually ridden that ¢it in one day without 
drawing bit? How many miles an hour does he 
trot? at weight has it carried or drawn? and 
what have said such and such great men of it? 
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Bless us! why it is a fact, Bellerophon was a 
dog-tit to that horse! And with that he gives the 
jade a coaxing slap on the chest, with a—‘* What, 
they ’d ran thee down, old Bob, eh? They ’d 
make us believe that thou ’rt fit for nothing but 
the dog-kennel, eh? But let ’em show us a tit 
that can clear the ground like thee yet. No, no, 
thy best days are to come yet. Thou ‘rt none of 
their flip-flap, rashy-washy bits of Arabians, that 
ean be slipped out of their dandy wrappers and 
run over the course for ten minutes, and then into 
their jackets again, and all covered and cordialled 
and coddled up like a sick child, or an old woman 
with the ague. No, Bob; no, lad, thou ’rt all 
fair and above board, rough and ready, all steel 
and pin-wire, and wilt be jogging on thy ten miles 
an hour when many a showier thing is not fit to 
draw a babies’ cart.’ And then he gives hima 
cut with his long whip, and makes him start and 
prance, crying—‘‘ See! what, he’s no spirit left, 
has he? Isn’t that action? What d’ye call 
that?” 

See the jockey thus on the pavement of the fair, 
in his long coat, his old boots, his great jockey 
whip, his hat that has no shape that mortal terms 
ean describe—brown, slouching, without either 
roundness or squareness, corners or edges about it ; 
and his stout waistcoat with its double rows of great 
buttons ; see his ruddy, sunburnt face, and how he 
plants his leg, and puts out his hand as he is in the 
midst of his bargain—why, he would not thank 
the queen to be his mother—he is a clever jockey 
—a rare hand at a raffle, and that is, in his eyes, 
the summit of existence. 

And what a thing is a jockey’s bargain! He 
would scorn to set a fair price on a horse, and sell 
it at once and quietly. There is nofuninthat. No, 
even when he knows that his customer is up to the 
thing; knows the worth of it as well as he does, 
he Il ask at Jeast a fourth more than he means to 
take, that he may have a chance by the force of 
his palaver to take in the knowing one a bit. It is 
at least the way to show his wit, his knowledge ; to 
enjoy the luxury of a good hard fight. He is all 
tongue, all eyes, all ears. He has half-a-dozen 
bargains on the ¢apis at once, though he seems to 
be absorbed body and soul in an eager endeavor to 
convince some one person of the superlative quali- 
ties of some particular steeds; though all the 
while he is perhaps well satisfied that he shall not 
sell those very horses to this particular man ; that 
the bidding is only to show off on the other side. 
And truly, a pretty contradiction of terms do you 
have about the same horse. The owner has not 
words to express all his virtues and beauties— 
the bidder to express his astonishment at the 
strange defects of the creature. What a chest! 
what shapely buttocks! what an eye! what a 
beautiful head! what a set of handsome legs and 
neat feet! what fire and action he has! according 
to one,—and according to the other, what a joulter 
head! what a pig back and boney hips! what in- 
cipient spavins, teters, and glanders! He is, ac- 
cording to the bidder, liable to all sorts of diseases, 
colies, coughs, staggers, and heaven knows what. 
You wonder what he can want such a horse for. 
By his account it is too bad even for the dogs. 
But while the heat of contest goes on about this 
sorely praised and abused steed, the eye of the 
jockey is secretly aware of three or four other 
parties, that he knows are more likely to purchase, 
and far more easy to be taken in. Suddenly, he 





turns to a quiet clergyman-like sort of a person, 
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and says—‘* That’s a capital horse now, if you 
wanted one for a gig—sure-footed as the sun him- 
self—goes like the wind, and is only rising four 
ears old. He’s been run for a year by Sir Toby 
laze, who would not have taken two hundred 
pounds for him, but Sir Toby was a little run out 
at the elbows, I reckon, and is off to France. I 
can let you have that a bargain;—all right and 
tight,—you ’Il never have the chance again.”’ 

** What ’s the price?”’ 

** Price '!—dog cheap—a mere old song. Sev- 
enty pounds.”’ 

he clergyman-like, mild gentleman shakes his 
head, and is walking away. 

‘* What will you give then, master? Name 
your price. I might possibly come down a trifle or 
so, to do business.”’ 

**T don’t want a horse at more than fifty 
pounds,”’ says the mild gentleman, softly. 

“ Fifty! oh, I can let you have a dozen at that 
price, at forty, thirty, ay, twenty-five, if you will. 
See here! and here! But take my advice now, 
that is a bargain: that isa horse! I tell you it is 
as well worth two hundred pounds to a gentleman 
as a penny loaf is worth a penny. But to make 
short on it, I ’ll say sixty-five! There! what do 
you say then?” 

‘“* Say forty, Jem!’’ says an equally sharp-look- 
ing fellow of the same genus, “and let the gen- 
tleman go; you see he wants to be going to his 
dinner. Say forty; that’s the real value of the 
tit. I ‘ll bid it for him, come, done !”’ 

‘Forty? forty devils! Do you think, Houn- 
dell, that I steal my horses? or take the dog-flesh 
of the cavalry’ No, the very least penny I ‘ll 
take is sixty-three’ Ah, neighbor!” says he, 
suddenly bustling away to a farmerly-looking man, 
who is eyeing a pair of black colts—*‘ Ah! you ’ve 
some white in your eye, I see. You know a bit 
of good stuff when you see it, as well as any of 
your fathers did when they ’d a mind to go a 
courting. Come, these will turn up your leas in 
style, and they ’re yours for a fig’s end—just five- 
and-thirty pounds apiece! What! don’t that 
please you !’’ as the old farmer looks at him with a 
sly roguish smile. ‘* What’s the matter now? 
Are horses of that stamp so thick on the ground 
here’? Just look about you while I settle with 
this clergyman ; and mind nobody whips the colts 
off before you can open your mouth.”’ 

** Forty pounds !’’ says the man who bids as if 
self-appointed, for the clergyman-like gentleman. 
‘* Forty pounds, and no more. There is the 
brass’’—holding out a lot of bank notes. 

** Forty crabsticks !’’ 

‘** Forty! and not a bodle more !”’ 

‘* Well, then, it’s of no use talking. Ah; 
squire, that hunter will carry like a whirlwind this 
next season. There’s bone and sinew! There ’s 
figure and action! Put that horse out, Tom, 
show his paces,’’ and the horse gets a cut behind, 
and is rattled over the stones at a rate that makes 
the fire fly from his shoes and the people out of 
his way in a jiffey. 

But not to follow all the bargaining with the 
squire ; the jockey is now all vociferation with the 
farmer for the black colts, and as he huffs away 
from him and his offer— 

‘* Forty pounds, Jem !” says again the knowing 
fellow who is waiting beside the clergyman-like 
gentleman. ‘* Forty! that’s the very last word.” 

** Sixty, Houndell ! sixty, man! I won’t take 
: penny less if I must keep the horse till dooms- 

ay. 
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And away go the knowing one and the mild 
gentleman, looking through the rest of the horse- 
fair. But half an hour afterwards, you see them 
there again ; and, spite of having vowed twenty 
times that he won’t say another word, and the 
other protesting that this and that is the very last 
penny that he ‘ll take—they are now got to forty. 
four and forty-six! But here it hangs just as 
stiffly, and the fight is as hard, and the bargain 
seems as hopeless. In fact, away go the knowing 
one and the mild gentleman, as if for the last time, 
and in amaze at the jockey’s obstinacy ; but after 
some quarter of an hour, as they accidentally pass 
again, the knowing one shouts—‘* What! that 
famous horse is still hanging on hand! Well, 
Jem, I’m still your man. I'll stand forty-four, 
now then—now or never !’’-—He is going— 

‘* Forty-five! Come, things are deuced slack 
to-day—there! take him—I lose twenty pounds 
by him, if I lose a penny.” 

** Forty-four ?’’ says the knowing one—* that’s 
the price—here it is, see—Bank of England— 
forty-four !”’ 

** Well, forty-four then, and ten shillings for 
luck. There! there!” 

** Well, I won’t be hard—forty-four, and five 
shillings for luck.’’ 

Here most people would think the matter pretty 
well at an end. But no such thing! If he were 
to pass a quarter of an hour afterwards, he would 
probably find them still hard at it for a split of 
the five shillings, or finally, whether the halter 
shall go with the horse. 

The bargain made, the mild clergyman-like 
man pays down the money, and gives the knowing 
one a sovereign for his friendly, but unsolicited 
assistance ; at which he looks with a smile, turn- 
ing it over in the palm of his hand, and adding, 
‘** A trifle more, sir, should it not be? Why, 
bless me, it ’s four hours that we ’ve been higgling 
with that whitleather chap; a five pound note 
would n’t, I think, be too heavy. Think what 
I’ve saved you. Here’s a horse worth two hun- 
dred ; nay, I won’t say with Jem, worth quite two 
hundred pounds, but honestly worth one, and that 
for forty-four pound five !”’ 

The mild man gives the knowing one a couple 
of sovereigns, and his groom rides the horse home, 
where, in a month’s time, they find that the 
creature is regularly made up; has a confirmed 
spavin, a touch in the wind, is subject to run 
away with the bit between his teeth, and, in short, 
is not worth a bunch of matches ;—the govd- 
natured knowing one having been the jockey’s 
accomplice. 

Such is the strange trade of a jockey, amongst 
whom Jockey Dawes stood preéminent. In all the 
mysteries of making up, setting off, bargaining and 
buying, he stood unrivalled. He was known at all 
the fairs far round, but in his own neighborhood 
he was a very byword for cunning and invincible 
fence of wit. Nay, his fame seems to have 
reached the poet Tennyson, for in his poem— 
** Walking to the Mail,’ we find his name :— 


But let him go; his devil goes with him, 
As well as with his tenant, Jockey Dawes. 


In his youth he acquired a great fame all 
amongst his class, and all over his own part of 
the country for a trial about the sale of a horse, 


which he won. He had sold a capital-looking 
grey horse at a great price, as a right sound, 
healthy, and useful dark grey horse. The pur- 


chaser found, as soon as he got home, that the 
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horse was stone blind, though it was difficult to 
discover this by the look of his eyes. He sent it 
back, but Jockey Dawes refused to take it, saying 
he had sold it for a blind one. The purchaser de- 
nied this: the thing came to trial, where Dawes 
stoutly declared that he had sold it for a blind 
one; that his very warranty was that he was “a 
right sound, healthy, and dark grey horre ;’’ at 
which, the court being very much enlightened, 
and the jury convulsed with laughter, a verdict 
was given at once for Jockey Dawes; and his 
‘*dark grey horse’ became proverbial. Well 
might Dr. Johnson, in his dictionary, define a 
jockey to be ‘*a man that deals in horses ; a cheat, 
a trickish fellow.”’ 

This worthy, as is the case with this genus, 
kept a public house near Langley Mill, on the 
edge of Derbyshire, and, of course, great was the 
resort to his tap when he was at home, and many 
the merry contests between the jockey and Dick 
Redfern. Dick was all lightness, thinness, and 
volatile, flashing merriment. The jockey, short, 
stout, and somewhat pursy, with a cool, sly man- 
ner, a quiet, meaning smile, and pleasant, inward 
chuckle. The stories of his feats are endless in 
the traditions of his neighborhood; but we can 
only give a specimen. 

Two raw fellows of the Peak of Derbyshire 
plagued the jockey for a couple of very chea 
horses for the work of a very poor little farm. It 
was at a fair at Chesterfield. Jockey Dawes told 
them he had no such cattle; but, as if he could 
make them at will, they still continued to bore 
him for them. At length, as he saw that they 
were, according to the rhyme of the country,— 


** True Peakeril bred, 
Strong i’ th’ arm and weak i’ th’ head,” 


he said—** Well, well, come to my house. I’ve 
two tits there that will suit you toa hair. Two 
capital horses they are, though a trifle worse for 
wear; but all sound as timber and paint; sound 
wind, limb, and eye-sight. Hard as bricks they 
are; they "Il just suit your cold country. I call 
them Wisk and Bob. Come then, and I'll sell 
you them both for a guinea.”’ 

The fellows caught eagerly at the idea—two 
horses, all sound as timber and paint, for a guinea ! 
They set off the next day, and walked there. It 
was at least twenty miles. Jockey Dawes, who 
was sitting in great glory in his snug fireside nook 
on acold April day, saw the fellows coming up his 
yard, and put the neighbors, who were drinking 
in the house, up to the matter. He bade the 
Peakerils come-in, take a seat, and a cup of ale, 
and then he would show them the horses, and 
insisted that they should be the capital pair he had 
promised them—Wisk and Bob—and no other. 

‘* Wisk and Bob!’ exclaimed the men who 
were drinking,—‘‘ why, Mester, will you sell 
them? "They go like the wind, and can live on 
the wind—they are famous horses, and are cheap 
at any money.” 

The Peakerills could hardly sit for impatience ; 
they insisted on seeing the horses directly ; when 
the jockey, going out to the door, pointed to the 
sign which hung in front of the house, and said— 
‘* There they are :—there go Wisk and Bob ; one 
black, the other bay, one on each side. They are 
dog cheap, but I stick to my word—they are yours 
for a guinea.” 
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At this discovery the fellows grew outrageous, 
and threatened law and vengeance ; but the jockey, 
amid the laughter of his neighbors, told them to 
go home, like two fools as they were, to bother a 
man to sell that he had not, and then to walk 
twenty miles to buy two horses for a guinea. 

Another country fellow pressed him as importu- 
nately to buy his horse, when he told him that he 
had spent all his money, and could buy no more that 
day ; but the man still went on asking him to buy. 
** Well, then,” said the jockey, “If I buy it, I 
shall give thee my note to pay thee in a fort- 
night.” The bargain was made, and the note 
given, and in a fortnight the fellow walked into 
the jockey’s house, and presented his note. 

‘* All right,”’ said the jockey, ‘* All quite right 
—I ll pay thee in a fortnight.”’ 

‘*In a fortnight!’’ said the man; ‘it’s due 
now; it’s a fortnight since you gave me this 
note.”’ 

**To be sure,”’ said the jockey, ‘quite true ; 
come again in a fortnight; I’ll pay thee in a 
fortnight.”’ 

The man departed in high dudgeon, and punc- 
tually at the fortnight’s end appeared again. 

** Well, now then, you'll please to pay your 
note.’’ 

** Let me see it,’”’ said the jockey. ‘Oh yes, 
in a fortnight ;—I ’ll certainly pay it then—that’s 
what it says.” 

** Says! yes—but Ill tell you now, it’s two 
fortnights since you ought to have paid it; and if 
you don’t pay it now, I'll take measures to make 

ou.”’ 

‘*Oh!”’ said the jockey, ‘‘there’s no need of 
wr come again in a fortnight, and it shall be 
paid.”’ 


’ 


The fellow, who was now past all patience, 
hurried off, breathing fire and fury, and in that 
humor, to his lawyer, telling him what had 
passed ; but to his surprise, no sooner did the 
lawyer set eyes on the note than he burst into a 


violent fit of laughter. ‘* Why,’’ said he, ** you 
may go forever; there is no date to the note, and 
it will be a promise to pay in a fortnight till the 
end of time.”’ 

The man, who had so little scholarship as never 
to have perceived this, was struck all of a heap, 
but the lawyer soon helped him out of his dilemma. 
**Go,”’ said he, *‘ to the jockey ; but take a friend 
with you. Let your friend go in some time first, 
and be taking his glass when you arrive; and 
when you enter take care not to recognize him. 
Present your note, and when the jockey says he 
will pay in a fortnight, call your friend to witness 
the promise.’’ 

The man followed his advice, and as soon as he 
called on his friend to mark the jockey’s words— 
Jockey Dawes gave a knowing Took, chuckled to 
himself, and said to the fellow—‘‘ Oho! so thou 
hast been to thy mother, hast thou? Here, here 
is thy money, and another time, don’t bore people 
who don’t want to buy; and get cut for the sim- 
ples before thou takest promissory notes without 
dates again.” 

Dead though Jockey Dawes has been this half- 
century, yet his fame is strong in its locality as 
ever, and before the door of his old house still 
swing, on each side of the sign, the two renowned 
horses that live on the wind—the immortal Wisk 
and Bob—sound as timber and paint. 











A CHAPTER OF 
From Jerrold’s Magazine. 
A CHAPTER OF CHURCH MICE. 


Tue clergy of a rural district in the south-west 
were assembled at a visitation dinner. At the 
head of the board presided the lord bishop, in the 
person of his chancellor. At a side-table sat a 
company of the laity, consisting of agricultaral 
and bucolic gentlemen, under the superintendence 
of the deputy-registrar. The after-grace had been 
duly an and the cloth—except in as far as it 
formed part of the meeting—removed. Leaving 
the reverend and more dignified guests to the dis- 
cussion of grave matters and port, descend we, as 
romances say, to the lower end of the hall, and to 
the conversation that took place between the stout 
yeomen there, over a bowl of punch. 

** Well, naaighbor Cowdry,”’ said Mr. Goddard, 
addressing a brother farmer, ‘* what didst think o’ 
the chancellor’s charge this marnun’?”’ 

** Ah! "twur a wonderful fine discoorse, warn’t 
it?’ answered Mr. Cowdry. ‘’A talk’d like a 
book, didn’t "a? There was moor nor haaf ’a zed 
as I could n’t undersdand—not I.” 

‘*] wonders what ’a meant, now,”’ observed Mr. 
Buckle, the collar-maker, ‘‘ when ’a talk’d o’ the 
* unhappy divisions now prevalent in our church?’ ’’ 

‘* What, does n’t thee know,”’ replied Goddard, 
‘* that there be a split among the paasonst What 
is ’t they calls the new lights ?’’ 

‘“* Loosafers?’’ suggested a member of the com- 
pany. 

** Loosafers !’’ exclaimed Mr. Goddard. ‘“ No, 
no. lLoosafers be matches. I’m a talk’n’ o’ 
paasons. Pshoo! I should know the neam on 
‘em if | heard ’un.” 

** Avunjellyculls?’’ surmised another. 

‘* Naw,” said Farmer Goddard. ‘ Not they. 
There be newer lights yit than they. I manes the 
last up. What d’ye call ‘um, young Measter 
Lovelock? Thee’st bin to boordunschool.”’ 

‘Call em? Puseyites, don’t they?” replied 
the swain appealed to. 

** Ah, to be sure!”’ cried the other. ‘‘ Pussyites. 
That's the word. Pussyites.” 

** Well; who be the Pusseyites?’’ demanded 
Mr. Cowdry. 

** Who be they?’’ repeated a rather elderly per- 
sonage, in a rural and somewhat rusty full dress 
of black and drab, with grizzled locks, a copper 
nose, and solemn visage, but a queer twinkle in 
the eye. ‘‘ Who be they? Why, they be a sart 
o’ rattle-mice, nuther bird nor beeast, a flicker’n 
in the twilight atween one church and t’other.”’ 

“Hush, naaighbor Frost; spake lower, mun ; 
the chancellor ’l] hear thee else, and tell the bishop 
on thee,’ said Mr. Cowdry. ‘*‘ What dost mane 
by call’n on ’em rattle-micet How,’’ he contin- 
ued, not understanding Mr. Frost’s metaphor, 
‘*d’ye make a Christian out a rattle-mouse?”’ 

** Why, spake’n by comparazun,”’ vance Far- 
mer Frost. ‘‘ Howsomdever, there be Christians, 
—ah! and paasons too, as changes into mice, and 
rale mice.”’ 

‘“*Howt When? Who told thee?’’ exclaimed 
several of the hearers, some in astonishment, others 
derisively. 

‘* How? That’s nuther here nor there. When? 
Arter the death on ’em. Who told me? They as 
spoke for theirselves,’’ asserted Mr. Frost with the 
utmost gravity. 

** Measter Frost,” said a neighboring acquaint- 


ance, ‘‘it strikes me thy liquor has got into thy 
head.” 
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** No, Measter Andress, it ha’nt.’’ 
* ‘Then thee bist a comin’ the old sojer over 
us. 

“No, T baint—”’ 

“Then, what in the neam o’ Fort’n’ bist thee 
a talk’n about?” 

** What I heer’d and zee ; and if you ’ve a mind 
to know as much as I knows, I tell you what you 
do, mate—you one o’ these here nights and 
git lock’d up in Winchester Cathedral.’ 

**Thankee. I’d rather you than me,” re- 
turned Mr. Andrews. 

** Why, what should you be afraid of, Mr. An- 
drews?’’ asked young Lovelock. 

** What odds is that to you?’’ was the evasive, 
and not very gracious answer. 

‘** Master Andrews believes in ghosts,”’ cried the 
youth, laughing. 

** Well; and why not?’’ demanded Mr. An- 
drews. ‘* Han’t things been sin at night about 
Danebury Hill? Don’t Will Smithers, as hung 
hisself along o’ Cicely Westbrook, walk reg’larly 
arter dark up Whiteshoot Lane? Didn't ’a 
vrighten Sarah Grunsell into vits!”’ 

** She-e !”” exclaimed the skeptic. ‘* She never 
saw anything worse than her own shadow.”’ 

‘* How about that thing, then, that used to ‘pear 
in Sandpits in the shape of an old ‘ooman bent 
double, as was well know’d to be old Nanny Tuck- 
er; she as went for a witch !’’ 

** How about it? Why, it turned out to be a 
giddy sheep, that had got the staggers.”’ 

‘**Thee think’st thyself a vine feller, master 
Willum, I dare say. Tell thee what—thee bist a 
unbeliev’n jackanyeaps; and so here’s to thee. 
As to Winchester Cathedral, aint it a sart’n vact 
that old Oliver Cromwell drives up and down 
there every night in a coach wi’ twelve hosses 
without e’er a head ?”’ 

‘** Naw, naw,’’ demurred some of the other inter- 
locutors, for whose faith this legend was rather too 
improbable. ‘* Naw, naw—Come—that ’s rather 
too big a mossel to swaller.”’ 

** Well,’’ interposed Farmer Frost, ‘‘ that med 
be, and it medd’n’t~I can’t say noth’n about that 
matter; but there ’s zummut I could zay if I’da 
raind to ’t.”’ 

‘* What ’s that, naaighbor?’’ was the general 
exclamation. 

** Moor nor any 0’ you can zay. It zo happens 
that I have ben shut up in that are very pleace a 
whole night.” 

** What didst zee then*’’ cried all again, with 
faces of gaping interest. 

** Ah!’ said the farmer, looking mysterious and 
very cunning. ‘* That’s tell’ns.”’ 

** Why not tell it, then ?’’ pertinently observed 
young Lovelock. 

**Oh! you ‘Il only Jaaf at me if I do,’’ returned 
Mr. Frost, with seeming indifference. 

‘*No, we wun’t—’Pon my sesso, we wun't. 
We wun’t raaly,”’ declared the hearers. 

‘* Well, then, there; I zee they mice as I was 
a spake’n on just now; paasons as had a bin, 
changed into them there varmint.”’ 

** But how com’dst to know they ’d ha’ ben 
paasons?’’ inquired an auditor. 

‘‘How! They told me zo theirselves, to be 
sure.’’ 

‘* What! mice spake?’ 

**Why shouldn’t they? Didst never hear 0’ 
the zing’n mouse?’ argued the Socratic Frost. 
‘* Sides, these here warn’t ar’nary mice; but 
sperruts in mice’s shyaap. But there, if you 
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dwooant choose to b’lave me, ‘tis o’ no use my 

’n on.” 

** Kes, ees, goo on. Do’ee. No ’fence in ax’n 
the question,’’ pleaded the objector. 

‘You must know, then,’’ continued Farmer 
Frost, ‘‘ that beun’ at Winchester one Zunday ar- 
ternoon, thinks I, well now, as I be rather vond o’ 
music, — I gooes to the cathedral to hear the 
anthen. I ’ool then, I sez to myself. *Cord- 
’nly off I walks, and in I gooes, along neaav’, and 
up into quire. ‘Stead o’ stand’n to be stared at, 
in the middle.o’ church, I thought I’d zee and 
git a znug zate, zo I just shows one o’ the clerks a 
shill’n; and he pops me into what they calls a 
stall, wi’ a zoft cushion to zit upon, and another to 
knale down upon, where, have’n my gurt quoat on, 
I vound it as comfortable as a rabbit-huteh, thof 
*t was but a little arter Christmas.”’ 

** Well, bat what’s that are got to do wi’ thy 
story!’ inquired Mr. Cowdry. 

“Tl tell ee. Beun’ winter time, o’ course they 
was forced to ha’ lights; zo as *t was purty dim- 
mish in that are gurt build’n, and a feller could goo 
off into a nap in a nook or karner on ’t, and there 
bide when servus was over, without nobody mind’n 
on ‘un, no more nor a pig in a poke; if ’a didn’t 
happ‘n to znore.”’ 

‘* What, then you mean to say that you fell 
asleep'’’ said Lovelock. 

** Kes, I did, ’long o’ listen’n to the sarmunt. 
The discoorse was too strong vor me; zummut like 
a drap too much o’ parry-garrick.’’ 

“Hadn't you,’’ queried the young farmer, 
“been taking a drop too much of something else? 
Where had you been to, Mr. Frost?’’ 

‘* Ben tot Only to the Black Zwan. I hadn’t 
had noth’n but a pot o’ aaightp’ny, and a glass or 
zo 0° brandy-and-water; and what’s that? Well, 
howsomdever, off I went: but fust, vind’n I 
couldn't keep my eyes open, I draa’d a curtain 
athirt me, and vlung my ankecher over my veace, 
‘eause I should n't be zin, and by waay o’ keep’n 
off the draaft.”’ 

*“Theed’st best ha’ kep’ out the draaft afore 
= wentest in, naaighbor,’’ remarked Mr. Cow- 

ry. 

** Arter that, p’raps you "ll vill my glass,” re- 
plied Farmer Frost. Well, how lang I’d slep’, 
darn me if I could tell; when at laast I woke up, 
and vound myself all in the dark, ’cept a glimmer 
0’ moonlight, as come droo winder, and showd one 
o’ they tombs up aloft, where the dead kings’ 
bwooans is.”’ 

‘** Loramassy!’’ cried the audience simultane- 
ously, shuddering. ‘* Wastn’t vrit?’’ said one of 
them. 

‘*Ah! Ib’lieve ye, I was,’’ answered the nar- 
rator. 

“* Didst n’t holler out ?”’ 

‘* Why, there,’’ answered Mr. Frost, ‘‘’s the 
puzzle on’t. Icouldn’t. I tried. But vor all I 
could do, vor the life o’ me I could n’t spake above 
a whisper.”’ 

‘“Well now, that are’s straange—yeant it?” 
remarked the hearers one to another. 

‘“* No,”’ continued Mr. Frost, ‘‘ I could n't spake 
out; and moor, I couldn’t wag. But what’s 
queer now, I could hear the laste zound. Rum 
noises I heer’d too, mind ye. Zumtimes come a 
zort o’ rumble like thunder a good way off, sim- 
munly runn’n “long the galleries. Then, at times, 
I vaneied I heer’d a faaint zound come vrom the 
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growl out, and zee the lids o’ the tombs lift up, 
and the dead a rise’n out on “em. Once | thought 
I raly did zee the zeppulchres begin'n to heave. 
Lor! how the prespration run off me to be sure! 
When sudd’ntly there was a whirr’n all around 
me, like the runn’n down of a zmoke-jack, and 
then bang went the clock !”’ 
‘* Strik’n twelve?’’ interposed the company. 
‘* No,”’ said the farmer. ‘‘ I counted ’un; and 
’a struck THirTEEN! ’A did, as I’m a liv’n zin- 
ner. No sooner had ’a done, than up struck sich 
a squeak’n, as thof for all the worlde a dozen 
whate-reeks was a-fire, and all the mice in ’em a 
beun’ zinged. And then all. the cathedral seem‘d 
alive wi’ sparks, dart’n and cutt’n here and there, 
like you zee in a bit o’ burnt p’haaper a goo’n out. 
*Massy! Jamany! Crimany ho! thinks i what ’s 
all this? *Massy on me! and I tried to zay the 
Belafe ; when a couple o’ the sparkles came a 
runn’n towards me, and stopp’d overright me on 
the pleace for the praayer book. Lo and behold 
ye! the sparks was a pair of eyes belong’n toa 
gurte mouse. I could meak ’un out by a sort of 
bluish light as glimmer’d all round ’un. ‘ Fear 
not, man,’ says the creetur, speak’n quite plaain, 
only wi’ a kind o’ squake. ‘ Zatan,’ I says, ‘I de- 
fies thee.’ ‘I baint Zatan,’ says the mouse, ‘ and 
I wun’t do you no harm; zo don’t be afear’d.’ 
‘Who bist, then?’ sez I, as well as I covld, ina 
whisper, ‘I conjures thee, spake.’ ‘ My neam,’ 
’a sez, ‘is Mitremouse. I wur once one o’ the 
heads o’ the church; but I thought moor o’ the 
looaves and vishes than I did o’ my vlock, and I 
used to zell zmall beer out o’ my palace to the poor 
ople; and now you zees what I be come to. 
me wi’ all they other mice as you beholds.’ And 
by this time I did zee that the hghts was zo many 
mouses’ eyes. ‘They was all clargy once,’ ’a 
sez, ‘and now they be mice, and zo they ‘ll bide 
till zuch time they ’ve ben sarved out vor their mis- 
doo’ns. ‘Till then we be forced to haunt this here 
cathedral. All day long we has to bide penn’d up 
in the holes and crannies and cryptisus, and at 
night we be let out, and "low’d to hold a chapter, 
and talk over what ’s goo’n on in the church. 
You ’ve heard,’ ’a sez, ‘ 0’ church mice. Now you 
knows what they be.’ ‘ Ees,’ I sez, ‘I’ve heer’d 
the say'n, poor as a church mouse.’ ‘Ah!’ ’a 
squeaks, ‘I wish we hadn't ben zo rich once ; we 
should n’t be zo poor now. But you hold your 
tongue ; only look, and listen, and book what you 
hears and sees, for the good o’ them (and there ’s 
plenty on ’em) that it may consarn.’”’ 

** Looramassy, Mast. V rost, this here ’s a strange 
story !’’ exclaimed the auditors. 

‘* Strainge, but true :’’ said the relater. ‘* Well, 
mates, whilst old Mitremouse was speak’n all 
t’ others took and raaing’d themselves up in rows, 
zum on vorms, zum on the edges of pews, zum on 
book ledges on vront o’ stalls, and one ’em got up 
top o’ the pulpit. ‘ Now, mark,’ says Mitremouse, 
‘he’s a goo’n to spake.’ ‘ Who be ’a?’ I axes. 
‘ Shovelhat,’ answers Mitremouse, ‘ Listen to ’un.’ 

***My once rever’nt and now myomorphous 
brether’n,’ ’a begun—what ’a meant vd myamar- 
pus I dwooant know : *t was haythen Grik to me. 
**T is a comfort,’ says Shovelhat, ‘ under our pres- 
ent unhappy sarc’mstances; ‘tis a ‘leviaaition 0’ 
the suffer’ns as we’m a justly undergoo’n of, to 
con-tem-plate the prawsperraty o’ the order as we 
b’long’d to in the world. In like manner, ’tis a 
aggrivaaition of our c’lamaties to behold the mis- 
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that body still; we be still jealous o’ the honor o’ 
the ridg’ment we was sogers in. Now, brether'n, 
I'm sare you must, all on you, feel, wi’ me, the 
gurtest sheam’ and regret when yo’ considers what 
doo’ns, and what goon’s on there have ben for 
zome time paast in the ’stablished church.’ Here 


A CHAPTER OF 


Shovelhat pull’d up to teak brath ; and I whispers 
to Mitremouse, Why, how come he to know about 
‘ There be they that tells us,’ sez Mi- 
Then on gooes Sho- 


that are? 
tremouse ; ‘ you bide quiet.’ 
velhat agin. 

‘** Terrible doo’ns,’ ’a sez, ‘my brether’n! 
Shock'n doo’ns! Wus than ever ourn was; and 
see what’s come to we! Sceece a week gooes by 
without some scan‘lous show-up ’pear’n’ in the 
newsp haapers. Desave’n young women, and they 
their own sarv’nts; zitt’n and zing’n wi’ ’em in 
kitchen ; breaak’n the zeventh c’mandment ; gett’n 
*bitually tipsy in public-house ; brawl'n and vight'n ; 
cutt’n and maaim’n dumb animals; and wuas—the 
ship o’ their own vlock! Zell'n and chaffer’n 
liv’ns and curacies over a bottle o’ wine! Aint it 
sheam’ful, my brether’nt Oughtn't we to be 
a’most glad that we be out o’ the cloth, and in this 
here fur, wi’ smellers on ‘stead o’ bands? What 
can be the rason and the mane’n o’ this terreable 
state o’ “fairs in the church? How to remady ’t? 
Mayhap, my brether’n, zum on you, as knows bet- 
ter nor I do, will aanswer these here questsh’ns?’ 
Wii’ that, Shovelhat came down from pulput ; and 
up stuck another in his pleace. ‘ Who ’s he, if 
you plaze, m'lard?’ says | to Mitremouse. ‘ Don’t 
m’lard me now,’ ’a sez. ‘ That’s Pluralcure; 
mind you ‘tends to what ’a zays.’ 

‘** Mice o’ the church,’ squeaks Pluralcure, 
* till we poor varmint shall be enlighten’d ; so long 
as we shall continny under these shadders o° dark- 
ness ; we can only gie a guess at the causes 0’ 
things. Yet we, even we, feller mice, have zight 
enough to zee how the cat jumps.’ At this all the 
mice sets up a squeak’n like mad. ‘ Pard’n me,’ 
sez Pluralcure, ‘I meant no light *lusion to our 
condition. What I manes is, we be able to con- 
jecter, my brether’n, judg’n from what we knows. 
Now we knows well enough what’s right and 
wrong; and you wishes, and I wishes, that we'd 
made better use o’ our knowledge. And we 
knows that they as acts wrong, draas confusion 
and disgreaace on all them as belongs to ’em. 
Well, pride and domineer’n ’s wrong ; lade’n 
volks by the nwooas is wrong ; deception ’s wrong ; 
and they as praches wrong up is wus than they as 
doos it. Now there’s a set o’ clargy sprung up at 
Oxford as wants to set up a authority for the 
church o’ England equal to what ’s claimed by the 
church of Rhwooam. They must know, my bre- 
ther’n, that they han’t got no right tot, no moor 
nor Independents and Methodishes. They must 
zee that nobody can purtend tot if Rhwooam 
eaant; and that if Rhwooam can, then they ought 
to gie in to Rhwooam. That ’s what zum on ’em, 
as seems honest, whether they be mistaken or not, 
ha’ done; but many bides where they be, and ates 
the church's bread whilst they praches agin the 
chureh’s doctr’nes.’ Here there was a gin’ral 
squeak’n as seem’d to zound like ‘ Name, name!’ 
* Why need I tell ’ee, my brether’n?’ says Plural- 
cure; ‘I manes the Pussyitest But the wust of 
all their tenuts is what they holds respect’n signa- 
ter to th’ articles; subscribe’n to ’em in a non- 
nate’ral sense.’ Hear’n this, the mice gav’ an- 
other squake as nigh as poss’ble to a grwooan. 
‘ Beg your pard’n,’ sez I to Mitremouse, ‘ but 
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what’s a non-nate’ral sense?’ ‘Why, a false 
one,’ says Mitremouse ; ‘as if you was to swear 
to a white pig at ’sizes, when you know’d the only 
one you lost was a black ’un." 

** * Now,’ says Pluraleure, ‘ my b’lafe and opin- 
ion is, that all this here trouble have come upon 
the church all along o’ its allow’n itself to be in- 
fested wi’ this here Pussyism ; and my rason for 
thinking so is this—The backslide’ns 0’ paas’ns 
shows they be men arter all, and baint to be stuck 
up, and worshipp’d, and knuckled down to, moor 
than sich wake creeturs ought to be :’ and zo Plural- 
eure made an end o’ his spache ; and his room was 
took by another, that Mitremouse told me was call 'd 
Clutchglebe. 

** « Brother nibblers,’ cries Clutchglebe, ‘ could 
our squake be heard outzide these walls, the 
church would zoon be vreed vrom her reprwoaches. 
The cloth wants dust’n, my brether’n ; the surplus 
blache’n. But first the build’n itself ought to be 
swep out. "Tell ’ee how I ‘d do *t—Brother 
Shovelhat was talk’n o’ the ridg’ment we used to 
be sojers of. Why dwooant they do in the church 
as they does inth’ army! They makes short 
work of a feller there if ’a praches insubordinaai- 
tion ; much moor for plott’n wi’ th’ enemy. They d 
tache a man to understand th’ articles o’ war in 
a non-nate’ral sense! Leta officer play the zot or 
the blackyard, and they dismisses ’un double quick 
from the servus for conduct unbecom’n an officer 
and agen’lman. Whereas here ’s a feller couvict- 
ed o’ conduct unbecom’n a Christian and a clargy- 
man, and ’a gits—what! Why they only sus- 
pends ‘un for dree months—not by the neck, mind. 
My brether’n, I zay that as there be coort martials, 
zo there ort to be a coort clerical. I ’oodn’t shoot 
or hang offenders, ‘zactly, nor yit vlog ‘em; 
though that ‘ood sarve some on ’em right. And 
I dwooant zay as I ’d goo so vur as to chant ‘em 
out o’ diocese, as rogues be drumm’d out o° ridg’- 
ment. But I’d break ’em, my brether’n. I ‘d 
cashier “em, that | ’ood ; and render ’em ineyaapa- 
ble o’ sarv’n thenceforrad in any cleric’! capassaty. 
That ’s my remady for the evils 0’ the church.’ 
Zo spoke Clutehglebe, and the church mice all 
squeal’d ont together, zay'n they entirely ‘greed 
wi’’un. When all at once there was heer'd a yell 
like the scrame o’ a *normus tom-cat, make'n the 
old Cathedral ring again. Away scuttl’d mice, 
Mitremouse and all, to their holes and karners. 
At the zame time the clock toll’d one; a lot o’ 
lights danced afore my eyes, and I felt a zart o’ 
shock as simm’d to run droo me like lightn’n. 
And then I vound I ’d got the use o’ my limbs, 
and spache. But I was afeard to holler, and beun’ 
lock’d in, there I was forced to bide till marnun’, 
when one o’ the clerks come and open’d the pleace, 
and let me out, moor dead nor alive. But there— 
now you *ve heer’d what I Jarn’t from the church 
mice, as how this here disgreeace that have come 
upon the clargy o’ late, have been all along o’ that 
are Pussyism.”’ 

Here there was a dead pause ; during which the 
auditors of Mr. Frost continued to stare at him 
open-mouthed, and in silence, broken only by a 
few ejaculations, partaking of the nature of a grunt. 

At length, said Mr. Cowdry—having recovered 
from his bewilderment—very slowly, ‘*‘ Bist thee 
sure, now, naaighbor, thee hasn’t bin draa’n the 
long-bow ?”’ 

Mr. Frost in the most solemn manner devoted 
himself, if guilty of a fabrication, to Jack Ketch. 

** Then,”’ said young Lovelock, ‘ the fact most 
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likely is, that the only spirits you saw were in 
our own head, and had got there, along with the 
eer you drank, at the Black Swan. You feli 
asleep, man, and had something between a dream 
and a nightmare.”’ 

‘‘ Fes,”’ said Goddard ; “that’s what °t was, 
mate. Thee must have ben a little the wus for 
drink.”’ 

“Ah!” cried Farmer Frost, ‘‘ you med zay 
what you like ; but you wun't argy me out 0’ be- 
lave’n my own zenses.”’ 

‘*Well,”’ said Mr. Cowdry, ‘* anyhow, thee 
must be dry arter that long story. Come, poke 
over thy glass, mun. But zee, the chancelloz ’s 
gitt’n up from teeable ; zo now I s’pose we may 
ha’ in the pipes.” 





THE IN-AMICABLE AMERICANS. 


JonaTHan is a singular politician. To the 
roughness of the woodman he adds the suscepti- 
bilities of a child. He can swallow a fact, and 
submit to a great necessity ; but a word sticks in 
his throat. He may be humble, but he scorns to 
be polite. We said, long since, that Jonathan's 
feelings and conduct towards England on this Ore- 
gon question resembled those of an individual, 
who has a handsome quarrel with another for 
some trifling cause, with a duel pending. The 
punctilio, the bravado, the reluctance to back out, 
the deafness to the advice of prudent and of 
aged friends—all the feelings of the young 
duellist, who has his character to make and his 
rifle ready, are precisely those of the Americans. 

We just have a singular example. The Senate 
of the United States passed the vote, empowering 
the President to give notice for terminating the 
convention with Great Britain respecting the Ore- 
gon. This vote was accompanied by the natural 
wish, that it should be followed by ‘‘ amicable” 
settlement. And the House of Representatives 
objects to the word ‘‘amicable!’’ It rejected the 
epithet, which is tantamount to voting, that it 
would prefer a settlement that was not amicable. 
If the settlement could possibly be accompanied by 
a row, or an Outrage, or a collision, or a respecta- 
ble destruction of life, then it would be a satisfac- 
tory settlement, because not an amicable one. If 
the English plenipotentiary were at once to accept 
President Polk’s extreme proposal to take 54 deg. 
40 min. as the American frontier, excluding us 
from the Pacifie altogether, this settlement would 
not be pleasing to the American House of Repre- 
sentatives, because it would be an ‘ amicable’’ 
one. That amiable House loves triumph much, 
but it loves strife more. To annex and to swallow 
whole regions of foreign territory quietly and ami- 
cably is too poor and pusillanimous a gratification. 
The democrats are evidently thinking of their 
hero, Jackson, whose conquest of Florida would, 
in their eyes, have been nothing, if he had not 
taken and hanged two innocent Englishmen, to 
mark and decorate his triumph. The acquisition 
of Texas was evidently so tame an exploit, that 
the gentlemen of the Lower House of Washington 
contemn it. And in order at once to please them 
and to render the southern exploit glorious, Mr. 
Polk has ordered his general to attack and occupy 
Matamoras ; for, though a settlement with Mexico 
might be desirable, an ‘‘ amicable’’ settlement 
would he unworthy of the democratic statesmen 
of Washington. 

But Polk seems, after all, but an instrument, in 
the attempt exclusively confined to his own pros- 





pects and aggrandizement. The true guide and 
spirit of the dominant party is Calhoun. And he 
was never serious respecting the Oregon, making 
it merely a blind to alarm England and guide her 
affairs and disputes of her own to attend to, in- 
stead of allowing her to interfere successfully for 
Mexican independence. The aim of Calhoun 
seems to be an indefinite extension of the Union 
southward, which will place the whigs and the 
traders, and the educated and the anti-slavers of 
the United States in a hopeless minority. The 
Oregon frenzy has been a bait to amuse them, as 
well as England, whilst the successful designs of 
their political opponents have been directed to 
another quarter. 

We do not think that it is the object even of 
these in-amicable democrats to create a war, for 
which they are not prepared, and for which they 
durst not even ask Congress to prepare. But they 
have a presidential! election already in view. And 
they would carry this for Mr. Polk, or Mr. Any-one, 
not only as a democrat, but as a fire-eating demo- 
erat. Hence the necessity of keeping up the ex- 
citement, and prolonging, if not defeating, negoti- 
ations. And hence the necessity of a triumph, 
gained no matter how or over whom. If obliged 
to accept the forty-ninth parallel for frontier, Mr. 
Polk will make an onslaught upon Mexico. He 
has got Texas, and seems determined to carve out 
something more, for the support of his popularity 
and fame. 

We are glad to see, by the last accounts, that 
the Senate has remained firm to the insertion of 
its epithet of ‘* amicable,”’ and that the House of 
Representatives, rather than stifle the vote alto- 
gether, has been obliged to swallow this dreadful 
pill of a word, so nauseous to the throats of 
Messrs. Allen and Cass,—Examiner. 





A YOUNG IRISH MELODY. 
(FOR THE ‘* NATION’’ NEWSPAPER. ) 


Ye English, a rush for your conciliation ! 
Alike your persuasion and force we defy ; 
We detest, we abominate you as a nation, 
We hate you the worse the more kindness you 
try. 


Take back in your teeth every boon that you send 
us ; 
At least take our curse, though the gift we re- 
tain ; 
For the object of all your attempts is to mend us, 
Whilst such as we are we desire to remain. 


We spurn with contempt the instruction you prof- 
fer, 
Insidiously meant our wild passions to tame ; 
And although we ‘ll receive all the food that you 
offer, 
We wish you bad luck while we eat up the 
same. 


To the best law you give us we bear most aversion, 
Since order, and quiet, and peace it promotes : 
We abhor your Concession far more than Coercion, 

As checking more strongly the cutting of throats. 


There ’s an enmity, Sassenach, that ’s sown “twixt 
our races— 
Old Erin may harbor no venomous thing ; 
But Young Ireland ’s the boy that will fly in your 
faces, 
And the hand that would feed him requite with 
a sting. Punch. 













































































































































































































































































































































































NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


BREAD FROM BRAIN, 


Wuenre the iron of our lives 
Is wrought out in fire and smoke, 
There the mighty Vulcan strives— 
Hot the furnace! hard the stroke! 
There the windy bellows blow, 
There the sparks in millions glow ; 
There on anvil of the world, 
Is the clanging hammer hurled. 
Hard the labor! small the gain! 
Is in making Bread from Brain ! 


Where that nameless stone is raised, 

Where the patriot’s bones were placed, 
Lived he—little loved and praised, 

Died he—little mourned and graced— 
There he sleeps who knew no rest, 
There unblest by those he blest. 

Here he starved while sowing seed ; 
Where he starved the worms now feed ! 
Hard the labor! small the gain ! 
Is in making Bread from Brain! 


Tn that chamber, lone and drear, 
Sits a poet writing flowers, 
Bringing heaven to earth more near, 
Raining thoughts in dewy showers ; 
While he sings of nectar rare, 
Only is the inkbowl there. 
Of feasts of gods he chaunts—high trust ! 
As he eats the mouldy crust. 
Hard the labor! small the gain ! 
Is in making Bread from Brain! 


When the prophet’s mourning voice 
Shouts the burthen of the world, 
Sackcloth robes must be his choice, 
Ashes on his head be hurled. 
Where the tyrants live at ease, 
Where false priests do as they please, 
He is scorned and pierced in side, 
He is stoned and crucified. 
Hard the labor! small the gain! 
Is in making Bread from Brain ! 


Patriot! poet! prophet! feed 
Only on the mouldy crust. 
Tyrant! fool! and false priest! need 
All the crumb, and scorn the just. 
Lord! how long ‘—how long? oh Lord! 
Bless, oh God, mind’s unsheathed sword ; 
Let the pen become a sabre ; 
Let thy children eat who labor: 
Bless the labor! bless the gain! 
In the making Bread from Brain. 





Smirurie.p InreLticence.—Our Smithfield cor- 
respondent writes to usin a state of gloomy de- 
spondency. A general flatness prevailed in ail 
sorts of meats, and veal was as dead as mutton. 
There was a terrible glut of beef, and several cows 
got their horns crumpled in the crowd. A few 
south downs exhibited a slight upward tendency, 
but they went into a rapid decline before the close 
of business—a decline caused by a want of general 
consumption. Pigs fell when taken by the leg, 
and fine old steers were so depressed that it re- 
quired several doses of Steer’s opodeldoe to bring 
them up again. There was in the course of the 
day a buoyancy in heifers, but the (h)effervescence 
was only temporary.—Punch. 





NEW BOOKS AND RE-PRINTS. 


Messrs. Harper & Brothers have brought to a 
close their Pictorial Bible. We congratulate them, 
and Mr. Adams, the engraver, upon the successfu] 
completion of this undertaking. They have now 
begun another serial, to be completed in about 40 
numbers, at 25 cents each—The Pictorial History 
of England. This work is beautifully printed, 
and, we are glad to say, upon type large enough 
to be read with pleasure. Our children will be 
grateful fur a present which will in so great a de- 
gree unite amusement with instruction—and it is 
important that they should be acquainted with the 
history upon which their’ own is fouunded—espe- 
cially as they may be called upon for a vote upon 
the redinnexation of that country. Their //umin- 
ated Shakspeare has reached its 82d number. Cop- 
land’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine, No. 15, 
nearly completes the letter L. We are glad to 
receive the complete edition of the Poems of Henry 
W. Longfellow, in a neat volume, on good paper, 
for 50 cents. While we have admired the beauti- 
ful style in which parts of this collection have ap- 
peared, it was desirable so to publish them that the 
great mass of the community could indulge them- 
selves by possessing, in a complete form, what has 
always been so popular in the newspapers. Dis- 
courses and Essays of D’ Aubigné, with an Introduc- 
tion by Dr. Baird. To the attraction of these 
names we could add nothing, even if we had read 
the work, which, as yet, we have not been able to 
do. No. 12 of Harpers’ Miscellany, is Life in 
Prairie Land by Mrs. Farnham. This is the great 
interest of the day—the prairies, and the lands to 
which they lead—and the name of the author is 
strongly connected with it. Of novels, we have 
received from this house : 


The Commander of Malta, by Eugene Sue. 


Bush Ranger of Van Diemen’s Land, by Charles 
Raweroft. 


Chronicles of Clevernork, by Douglass Jerrold. 
Confessions of a Pretty Woman, by Miss Par- 
doe. 


Richelieu, by G. P. R. James. 


Messrs. Wiley & Putnam have published a Trea- 
tise on the Motive Powers which produce the Cir- 
culation of the Blood. By Mrs. Emma Willard. 


Martyria, a Legend, wherein is contained Homilies, 
Conversations, and Incidents of the reign of Fd- 
ward the Sixth. Boston: Wm. Crosby and H. 
P. Nichols. 

This is really an original book. We have seen 
nothing for a long time more fresh or true. The 
writer has succeeded wonderfully, in taking him- 
self and his readers into the heart of the age he 
describes. What is more, he has uttered words 
and thoughts which stir the deep places of the 
soul. Let those read who wish to commune with 
the true and unpretending martyr spirit, the spread 
of faith and endurance, courage, self-denial, for- 
giveness, prayer. 

Of all the treatises we have ever read on mar- 
riage, we have seen none so good as one here, 
ealled a ‘‘ Marriage Sermon,’’ not that we would 
ask any couple to hear it all on their marriage 
day, but we commend it to all who are married or 
intend to be. The whole book is precious.—Prov- 
idence Journal. 





